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A FEATHER DROPPED. 
LITTLE cottage on the shaded way; 
i Houstonias in the grass; 
And smiles for all who pass 
From one whose heart is lavish as the day. 


And when that door was closed to life and light, 
How could the blossoms know? 
The poppy shed its glow; 

rhe tall narcissus kept its virgin white 


The searlet clusters of the bittersweet 
Hung tempting as of yore; 
But she was there no more 
To watch the bluebirds claim their autumn treat. 


They may have missed ber care and tender thought 
For all, whate’er betide ; 
For through the chimney wide 

One shy yet daring bird an entrance sought 


A feather here and there betrayed the quest 
Within the silent room, 
As if defying gloom ; 
hough birds had flown and she was with the Blest. 
Mary TuHacner HIGerInson 


“THE CACKLE OF THE BOURG.” 

rE \UERE are two classes of people with whom gossip is 
l a very infrequent thing. One is the quite young wo- 
man, and the other is the woman of society. Gossip is 
something which takes the place of the play, of politics, of 
study, of amusement, often, indeed, of books, with the peo- 
ple who indulge in it. But the young girl is interested in 
herself, in her intimate friend, in her possible lover, in her 
dresses, in her dreams; she does not care the least in the 
world for the relations of other people, their doings and 
savings, the things that make scandal in general. If she 
hears speech of them, unless it is merely laughable, the ut- 
terance rolls off her mind like dew off a leaf; it does not 
concern her, and she cares only for that which does concern 
her, Unless she has been very poorly reared, the world of 
suspicion, of innuendo, of sin, bas not yet thrown open its 
doors to her; she is happy in the world where she is, a world 
of sunshine to her if of gloom for her elders, a world of 
hope, where, be her circumstances what they may, in want 
of money, in want of station, the conditions of youth and 
health make that fortunate combination which withstands 
und sheds trouble, and has no interest in the dark recesses 
of life 

It is the same way with the women of society. From 
morning til] night her time is filled with positive engage- 
ments in relation to pleasant things. It is a breakfast, the 
dressmaker, the private view, a lunch, a musical, a matinée, 
a drive, a five-o’clock tea, a dinner, a dance, the opera, the 
theatre party, the tableaux and theatricals for charity, the 
round of calls, and the receiving of calls—season after sea- 
son of unbroken gayety. ‘These women of society have to 
make themselves agreeable, to keep themselves informed 
as to the progress of events, to know the latest books, the 
lutest music, the latest lion: everything is taken on the wing, 
aud they have actually no time to sit down for a dish of 
scandal. And meanwhile the families of their circles are 
so intermarried that one is not always sure to whom or of 
whom one is speaking, which makes gossip dangerous; and 
for the rest, the high-breeding, without which society can- 
not exist, has set its seal of disapproval upon personal re- 
mark, and few people feel able to meet that disapproval for 
the sake of idle talk or malicious gratification. 

The true home of scandalous gossip is in regions where 
there is absolutely little or nothing else to talk about, where 
life is colorless and tiresome through emptiness, where there 
is so little interest in or knowledge of the larger things of 
life that there is nothing to talk about but the neighbors, 
and the flaccid mind feels the need of some stimulant in order 
to prevent total stagnation, and imagines and infers and 
construes, and puts two and two together, and gets up ro- 
manees round a nucleus of nothing, and makes the most 
of everything that chances to come, like a stone tossed from 
outside to make ripples on the placid surface of their event- 
less lives. And this gossip is usually spoken, if with incon- 
siderate haste avd uncharitableness, yet without spite or 
hatred, or anything but the interest which the drama calls 
forth. It is the mind, be it male or female, the talker in 
the Doreas society, or over the back fence, in the coruer 
grocery, the post-office, the readiug-room, the club window, 
that knows the most of evil and the sin of the world, which 
originates the suspicion and starts the story on its travels, 
to gather and grow and increase with the ruin of names 
and repute and happiness, and with no thought at all of the 
disgrace and suffering that cannot fail to be wrought, or of 
the pangs that might have been spared by silence. 


DELIGHTFUL DISHES. 


iy housekeeper who wants to please both the eyes and 

the palates of those around her table will make a point 
of having the dishes there not only tempting in taste and 
odor, but attractive in a picturesque way as well. Thus 
she cao flank ber simple mould of snow-white rice pudding 
with whipped cream, sweetened, and colored deep gold by 
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the finely grated peeling of a sour orange; she can cause 
her plain custard pudding to seem an Oriental affair by 
serving it ice-cold, with a syrup of burned or caramelied 
sugar poured over it; she can tint her colorless iemon jelly 
till it looks like a burning crimson carbuncle by using 
claret instead of water in making it; she can drop into her 
simple ice-cream some of the cherries or the currants she 
preserved on their stems the summer before ; if she were 
wise enough to preserve damson-plums, they can always 
be worked up decoratively, giving ruby sparkle and color 
and a fine pungent flavor; and she can mould her blanc- 
mange into the shape of eggs, and set them in a nest of 
spun sugar or whipped cream that has been tinted a deli- 
cate moss-hued green by the use of a litle water in which 
a great deal of spinach has been boiled and jammed and 
strained, but which gives it no taste whatever; and if she 
has dropped a spray of rose-geranium leaves into this 
spinach water while boiling, they will impart to it a tan- 
talizing taste that makes one think of Turkish rose-paste 
and other strange Eastern compotes. 

All these, and similar things, easy to have when once 
thought of, with their color and lustre, will increase the 
pleasure of her table, and there are many such little fea- 
tures only waiting to be invented to add a greater charm. 
One of these that of late has found favor is very easy to 
make, and is a choice dessert for a lunch in summer or early 
fall. It is a fruit-salad, so called, although the dish has no 
right to the name of salad at all, as it is in the nature of a 
sweetmeat, and pot a relish. Any fruits that are seasonable 
can be used in its preparation—bananas and oranges, cut 
very delicately, with a small quantity of pineapple or of 
strawberries to startle the palate, and a sprinkle of grated 
cocoanut; or it can be made of great red unbroken rasp- 
berries or thimbleberries and sliced peaches, or of the juicy 
pear with a tangerine or a greengage cut in halves, or of 
fresh figs with sections of pomegranate, when they can be 
had together. All of these are laid in layers, and over each 
layer is poured a dressing of sugar wet with white wine; 
on one lump of the sugar a few drops of any desired es- 
sence being added, clove or rose or almond or lemon; and 
always, whatever else is chosen, another lump of sugar 
dissolved in this wine after it has been wet with half a 
dozen drops of the best eau-de-cologne—a condiment which 
adds a great deal of sparkle and piquancy to many of the 
French modes of preparing sweetmeats. In their seasons a 
handful of fresh violets or rose leaves can be spriukled over 
the dish; at other times any of the candied flowers give it 
further character. 

It would be difficult to fancy ahbything more attractive to 
the eye, more inviting to the sense of smell, more delicious 
on the tongue, than this exquisite mingling of flavors. It 
is not only a solid eatable, it is a bouquet of aromas and 
fragrances. It makes a plat of great elegance and beauty, 
and gives an air of refined taste to any table, and is, besides 
all this—being well chilled on ice—that desideratum, a dish 
whose cooling and refreshing quality men find as refreshing 
as women do. 


AT A FRESH-AIR FUNDS HOME. 


. W E have always 
known the Bish- 
ops in town, but 


never in the country 

hh, GA P ae before. When you 
: know the Bishops in 

town, you know, of 


course, all the best 
evconogs people in it. 
The best things to be 
heard you hear at their 
house; the best things to be seen you see there, in an at- 
mosphere, too, in which you find nothing to grate upon an 
external sense, while every finer inner sense is satisfied. 
You get no gossip, no slander, no evil speech, and yet humor 
never is lacking. 

No one is didactic, no one poses, yet every one is better 
for the moment in that well-appointed house all who know 
it love so well—not far above the Forties, East. 

When you know the Bishops in the country, you get what 
few people have tact enough to give you—all its beauty 
with none of its simplicity destroyed. You get, beside, a 
bigger, broader view of every phase of country life than you 
have ever had before. It is Mrs. Bishop, too, who knows 
and remedies in her quiet way all the needs of the neighbor- 
hood. To-day she brought us a table. Mrs. Bishop is al- 
ways bringing something unexpected and good. he ta- 
ble to-day was made by a consumptive she discovered. It 
weighs ost nothing, folds up like a camp-stool, and can 
easily be slipped into any trunk. Whether one travels or 
stays at home, it is a table to have. Both the Bishops and 
Mrs. Van Twiller mean to introduce it among their friends 
—the man pow ay © ade the table a discovery, and the hearts 
of these people big. 

Every week this summer the Bishops have gone to a home 
of a Fresh-Air Fund not many miles from our farm-house. 
We had all thought to go with them to-day, two hundred 
little colored children being there now, but the dust of this 
long drought, that has nipped the leaves of our trees like 
frost, was too much for Mrs. Van Twiller. I drove alone 
with Mrs. Bishop. 

The house to which we journeyed is white, and stands on 
a hill. All about the ample grounds are groups of children 
swinging, playing ball, or deep in games. At the foot of 
the hill a stream been dammed, and here the boys and 
girls take turns at bathing. Their little bodies, sprinkled 
thick with splashes of i sunlight, shine dripping wet 
under the trees—splendid studies for a painter. nurses 
and care-takers are scattered here and there on the grass. 
Some have sewing on their laps, the children sitting about 
them. Some have harmless little flirtations on hand—not a 
child within a yard! It was joyous, lovely. All the faces 
of the children were clean and polished; their eyes were 
bright. Any one with evil or contaminating influence is 
seized upon and sent away. 

I had thought when I listened as I drove to Mrs. Bishop's 
descriptions of the children—the little Jews, the Germans, 
and the other groups she saw there—to be quite absorbed by 
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the children. But I came away with my interest centred 
on two very different objects—the dog that is there who 
knows every child, and won’t let a strange child inside, and 
the young mau, of twenty perhaps—I wish I could recall his 
name—who is there to amuse the children. I have seen 
mothers by the score in my day, and nurses, tireless devoted 
aunts, and long-suffering patient uncles; I have seen youn 
girls full of enthusiasm, vibrant with tenderness, permeat 
with love and consecrated purpose; I have seen grand- 
mothers and fathers, doctors, philanthropists, teachers. 
All these have I seen devoting themselves to children, eager 
to amuse and improve them. Never until to-day, how- 
ever, have I seen any one like the young man I met there, 
with his sandy hair and florid face, his imperturbable good- 
humor, his tact, his discretion, his unfailing resource, his un- 
flagging spirits. Day in and day out, they tell me, it is al- 
ways the same thing; has been since the home was opened, 
will be till it closes, in spite of all the new batches of two 
hundred undisciplined children who arrive every twelve 
days. He getsonly twenty dollars a month for this, but then 
no price could purchase such a spirit. He is only one of 
half a dozen people engaged for different services to these 
children. I had not known they had such service before, 
nor that such splendid young fellows could be found for it. 

Mrs. Van Twiller’s unexpected guests had departed when 
I drove back. The lamps were lit inside. I felt, though, 
that I had missed nothing by going away. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE DUMB MAJORITY. 


THE recent action of the New York Constitutional Con- 

vention, defeating Woman Suffrage after full debate, 
has made a temporary lull in discussion, during which a few 
non-partisan words may be in order as to the position in 
which the whole matter is now left. The writer is a life- 
long advocate of Woman Suffrage, tyit bas always tried to 
look at the matter all round; and has, indeed, had the doubt- 
ful honor of seeing his words quoted, more than once, on 
both sides. What he now desires is to lay aside personal 
preferences, and to forecast the future on ground whereon 
both parties may agree in respect to the facts. 

It is the usual practice of those who speak against Wo- 
man Suffrage to express a willingness to vote for it when- 
ever the majority of women shall express a wish for it. 
This is doubtless a more favorable attitude than the earlier 
one which refused it—as was done by Theophilus Parsons 
in his once famous pamphlet, ‘The Essex Result,” about 
1780—on > that women did not ss ‘‘a suffi- 
cient acquired discretion” for voting. To say that the 
majority of women have nowhere yet formally asked for 
it is a more complimentary ground of ms | and more 
capable of being established as to facts. The inertness of 
the great mass of women on the subject is conceded by both 
sides, but with very different feelings and inferences. 

To the remonstrants it is a source of triumph,and is claimed 
as final; to the other side it is a source of regret, and treated 
as temporary—nay, it is regarded us enhancing their argu- 
ment, just as Dr. Channing held that the crowning argument 
against African slavery was the alleged contentment of the 
slaves. But both sides agree as to the fact, and the silent 
influence of this fact provably controlled the convention. 
It is a curious circumstance that when it comes to a com- 
parison of numbers the remonstrants usually make very 
little showing, while there is no reason to believe that there 
is any essential difference in quality between the two forces. 
At the New York convention, the newspapers say, the 
petitioners numbered 625,000; the remonstrants, 15,000. A 
disparity so evormous would have swept all before it but 
for the still vaster numbers of the body of indifferents. 
Both sides, probably, would agree to this statement of the 
case. It was apparently this dumb multitude which con- 
trolled the convention, and defeated the movement by a 
vote of 97 to 60—the majority of the Democratic delegates 
voting for it, and the large majority of Republican delegates 
against it. 

Will this dumb majority always remain dumb? and will 
it, when speaking at last, give its voice for reform or for 
conservatism ? | Bond while not speaking it exerts power, 
and uo doubt within reasonable limits it should exert some, 
even then. There is a story of a French playwright who 
read his play to a manager and put him to sieep. When 
the author disputed the value, under such circumstances, 
of the manager’s opinion, the manager replied that sleep 
was an opinion. Thus the opponents of suffrage claim, 
with a certain plausibility, that the silence of this majority 
is its verdict on their side, On the other hand, the re- 
formers make the ready reply, and not without a semblance 
of justice, that no great extension of the suffrage in any 
country has ever waited to consult the majority of those 
to be newly enfranchised; and that it is doubtful if man- 
hood suffrage itself could at first have been carried on that 
method. Certainly, as all admit, this was not done in en- 
franchising the negroes. 

To this the remonsirants can only answer, and not without 
pertinence, that there never before was an extension of suf- 
frage in which a considerable body of those to be enfran- 
chised was vehemently opposed to the measure. In case of 
negro suffrage there is no record of any remoustrance from 
among the persons immediately concerned. The enfran 
chisement of women will put political power into the hands 
of many persous who are unwilling. and vehemently unwill- 
ing, to exercise it, and who yet, so far as they are conscien- 
tious, will undoubtedly feel it their duty to vote when others 
do. They have therefore a just right to express themselves; 
they claim, with reason, that the extension of suffrage will 
affect them seriously with a new burden; and if so, this 
aspect of the matter needs to be treated without prejudice. 
The change is one so vast, they urge that all sides should be 
considered dispassionately. Supposing that woman is ulti- 
mately to be enfranchised, it is not so important to have it 
done to-day or to-morrow as to have it done in such a way 
as to be thoroughly comprehended and lead to no steps 
back ward. 

Supposing time to be given, it seems to me very clear that 
there are forces always at work which tend to diminish the 
dumb majority and leave it a minority; and that these influ- 
ences will, on the whole, swell the ranks of the petitioners 
for suffrage more than of the remonstrants. T influ- 
ences come from two directions—the side of labor and the 
side of education. It signified a great deal when the State 
Grange of New York farmers endorsed in a body the suf- 
frage amendment; and there is something very striking in 
the steady tendency of the great labor organizations to fall 
into the same line of march, On the other hand, the wo- 
men’s colleges and professional schools are growing visibly 
more inclined toward voting, and the great body of women 
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teachers are reported to sign petitions more and more freely. 
These women probably recognize that the steps in progress 
which they represent have usually met the same obstacles 
in their day that the ballot for women now encounters. 
Sydney Dobell, the Scottish poet, regarded it as a crime 
against nature for women to write poetry; they should be 
only the themes of oaage £ even the ballot could hardly have 
seemed to him more objectionable. An average German 
professor would hardly think it worse for a woman to vote 
than that she should teach school; and thus those who 
have accomplished the smaller incovations are in some de- 
gree prepared for the larger. All these considerations will 
tend to diminish the numbers of the dumb multitude, and 
to cause the mass of women to take at least a hand in the 
debate, and to have at least an opinion as to their own en- 
franchisement. 7 WW. 


RIGHTS AND PRIVILEGES. 


UCH time has been wasted of late in the discussion of 
“rights and privileges.” Women particularly seem 
to have been mucli divided in the opinion of what their 
“ rights and privileges” consisted of. One party stood up for 
“rights,” scorning “‘ privileges” as the weakest yearning of 
weak minds, Another class, of equal intelligence and stand- 
ing, desired only ‘‘ privileges,” and were willing to waive 
any “rights,” provided they might keep the special ** privi- 
leges” they had always enjoyed. 

Without entering at al! into the question of the special 
rights and privileges of women, it might not be inappropri- 
ate to speak of ‘‘ rights and privileges ” as abstract things, 
and determine what they are. 

“Rights and privileges” do not seem to be absolutely 
unchangeable terms in their application to men, women, 
children, or any other class of beings. What are the simple 
rights of one set of creatures would be privileges if accord- 
ed to others. We speak of the “rights” of children. We 
mean by that the “ privileges” yielded to children by reason 
of their weakness and greater dependence upon the love and 
strength of their elders. We do not take away children’s 
rights in other respects by according them these extra rights 
The justice of the world recognizes the fact that the privi- 
leges of the weaker are their rights. And that these rights 
are theirs in addition to and beyond the rights they hold in 
common with the stronger. 

The same principle runs through nature with the lower 
forms of life. The small, the weak, are gifted with superi- 
or cunning or swiftness to make up for the deficiency of 
strength and size. These gifts are not the “‘ privileges” of 
the class holding them—they are rights. For nature is just, 
and observation of her ways might teach us a fairer way of 
looking at our fellow-creatures than we always practise. 

There are rights which we all hold as human beings— 
strong or weak, high or low, men, women, or children. 
What these rights are we all know, since we all hold them— 
as citizens, as members of society, and as units of the com- 
plicated relationship of the human family. We each hold 
our own special rights, and these rights are diverse, differ- 
ing according to the strength, the abilities, or the functions 
of the members holding them. And the special righis so 
held by each are not “‘ privileges” in any sense of the word, 
though they be given to one class and denied to another. 
Nature herself has shown the law, and the wisdom of God 
has inspired it in men’s hearts. The privileges of the 
weaker are not their privileges, but their rights. Theirs 
not in place of but in addition to all other natural rights, 
and as such to be treated and maintained. 


OUR PARIS 

"VE been wishing this last week that I were a “joyous 

félibre,” to go with Mr. Janvier on an ‘‘ Embassy to 
Provence” and hear the Comédie Francaise give Antigon 
and Qidipe Roi in the remains of an old Roman theatre 
The idea certainly does appeal to the imagination. And 
the very sound of Provence—/le pays du soleii—is enticing 
under the cold wet sky we are having this summer. 

But as to the félibres. It is time to talk about them 
when the Comédie Frangaise ‘“‘ deranges itself” on their 
behalf, and when there is question of Mistral, who will 
always be their real head, for Leconte de Lisle’s chair in 
the French Academy. Mistral is the author of *‘ Miréio,” 
the beautiful Provencal poem from which Gounod took the 
theme for his opera Mireille, and he isa fine and unique fig 
ure in these nineteenth-century days of cabotinage. He 
doesn't want the chair in the Academy, which makes him 
all the more interesting. He considers that he belongs to 
Maillane, the little Provencal town of fifteen hundred in- 
habitants where he has always lived, and to his friends 
there. His reasons for his faith are best given in his own 
words: 

‘It’s a kind of childish vow that I'm fulfilling,” he said, 
only a few days ago, to a Parisian friend who went to see 
him about the candidature for the Academy. ‘ My parents, 
my grandparents—all my family—have lived for many, many 
years at Maillane a patriarchal life, without ambition, faith- 
ful to the traditions of their natal village and the humble 
hearth-stone where one generation after another has suc- 
ceeded each other. As a little child I learned, for my part, 
to hold all these things in veneration. But one day a man 
came to our house who spoke to my parents in a language 
I didn’t understand. It was French. There were, then, in 
Provence people who spoke otherwise than in Provencal? 

“I questioned my mother. She made a sort of gesture 
of respect. ‘This man,’ she said, ‘is a gentleman’ ‘A 
gentleman?’ I said to myself, and it was that word that de- 
cided my future. There was, then, a language that was 
noble, and my own was not! When one became a gentle- 
man he spoke that and forgot mine! It piqued my pride— 
my pride as a little peasant son of Provence. 1 made a vow 
to elevate, to reinstate the idiom so dear to me; and this 
ambition made me a poet, but a poet in the Provencal 
tongue —a poet in the language that they spoke at home, 
and that my mother bad taught me, and in that alone. 

** And for that poetry,” continued Mistral, ‘‘ I didn’t need 
to leave my native village. Like those Greek poets who 
learned from the sellers of herbs the secret of the popular 
lays, I had only to look around me, to listen to the people. 
French poetry isolates the artist, holds him too high, too far 
above the humble. But we go straight to their heart. We 
mingle with them, and they repay us by communicating to 
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us their soul, which is the source of all inspiration, of all 
true poetry. Would it be worth while for me to sacrifice 
my habits and friends of a lifetime—for what, in sum?—for 
a little personal glory? I rest faithful to my village.” 

Those of us who have been reading Mr. Howells’s literary 
recollections in Harper's MaGazrne can find a reflection 
of Mistral’s feeling in Lowell, when he urged the young 

t from Ohio to establish a Western literature, to fill the 
estern magazines with Western talent. But the early 
residents of Ohio bad not inherited a beautiful separate 
tongue like that of the ancient troubadours. It was in 
Provencal that Paolo and Francesca read of Lancelot. Pe- 
trarch’s Laura read in that soft music the old romances, and 
it was from the Provencal poets that Chaucer and Shake- 
speare and Tennyson drew the old legends that have fas- 
cinated the world for ages. 

When Mistral had traced to its original source the sono- 
rous Provencal tongue, which had become a patois in his 
province, he made up his mind to make it into a living 
language. He pressed five friends into the cause—the book- 
seller at Avignon, Roumanille, Aubanel (both of whom have 
since died), Anselme Mathieu, Jean Brunet, and Alphonse 
Tavan—how much the names sound like those of the old 
Crusaders!—and together they started on a crusade for re- 
viving the ancient idiom spoken at the court of King René. 

The cradle of félibrienism was the little Provencal village 
of Fondegune, where the brotherhood held their first meet- 
ing. Their idea was not only w revive the language of 
other days, but the customs as well, and the organization of 
the society is exactly what it was in the heroic ~— of Ca- 
loudal, the last Provencal poet. There are four divisions, 
and at the head there is a chief called a “‘Capoulié.” Mistral 
was the first ‘‘ Capoulié,” and then there are “ félibres” and 
‘‘mainteneurs,” and there is a queen who presides over the 
“Court of Love,” and whose decisions, as in the days of 
the ancient troubadours, all the others, even the grand ‘‘ Ca- 
poulié,” obey. Each year these minstrels of the nineteenth 
century hold a concours in which they sing the song of 
some flower or fruit, and prizes are awarded to the com- 
petitors. This year they got up the fétes at Orange, and 
paid the Comédie Francaise 10,000 francs to go aud play 
there 

Of course we've talked of nothing else during the past 
week, for everybody Knows the superstitious veneration of 
the French for the Comédie Francaise and their doings. 
Besides, not only the Francaise went, but M. Francisque 
Sarcey as well—like the tail of the comet, which is so 
much greater than the comet itself. At Orange it seems 
there is an old Roman theatre, something like the Colos- 
seum, built in a very grandiose’ style of architecture, The 
old proscenium was arranged as a stage and lighted—oh, 
shades of the ancient Romans !—with electric lights. Among 
the broken columns were concealed the Greek choruses, hid- 
den by fig-trees and palms. Seven thousand spectators si- 
lently assembled in the immense amphitheatre, under the 
stars,and then in that effective setting appeared on the 
stage, in the distance, the classic figure of Mounet- Sully, 
draped in white, and singing the tragic woes of the old 
Greek king 

Was there ever any more Wagnerian drama? Even Bai- 

reuth would have been outdone, I’m afraid, had only Nature 
lent her amiable assistance to the efforts of man. But 
Nature is more implacable than even the Fates in Greek 
dramas. The real ruler of the Midi is not Mistral the poet, 
but mistral the wind, which was in its element during the 
fétes of Orange, as it generally is. It raged with a vio- 
lence beside which the rage of Gidipe Roi was as the sound 
of a cooing dove, and which as nearly as I can find out gave 
to Mounet-Sully the effect of being a kind of Sophoclean 
imitation of Loie Fuller. There were neither dressing 
rooms nor a foyer for the artists who waited their turn to 
come on to the stage, and they clung mournfully to their 
pillars, with their Greek garments flying to the winds of 
heaven in anything but classic outlines. The second night 
the wind showed no more discretion with the divine and 
triste Antigone, Mile. Bartet, and I’m afraid but few of 
the words of Sophocles penetrated to the ears of the specta- 
tors 

One of the events of the féte, however, was the rendering 
of an unpublished work by Saint-Saens, Magali, which was 
heard. If you've read Miréio, you will remember the beau- 
tiful song beginning, 

“ Magali, queen of my soul.” 
KATHARINE De Forest. 





DEMI-SEASON GOWNS. 


'TQHE first gowns imported for afternoon receptions during 

the demi-season have the waist and skirt of different 
materials. Sleeves may match either skirt or waist, but 
economy suggests the latter, as the skirt will then serve with 
various waists. .Moiré or satin is chosen for the skirt. The 
favorite moiré is that with mirror surface in larger waves 
than any yet seen, a single wave spreading over each 
breadth, A novelty is mviré poplin with crinkled reps 
and large watered design, a stiffer and more stately fabric 
than the soft silk-and-wool moiré used for waists and trim- 
mings. Blocked moirés, all of one color, with satin blocks 
more than an inch square, are also new, and to these are 
added cross-burred and plaid moirés of very gay colors, 
rather too showy to be used in large quantities. 

Moiré or satin skirts of house and carriage dresses are 
slightly long in the back, close-fitting at the top, and very 
wide at the foot. They are cut in the new bell shape that 
has five flaring folds in the back. Three of’ these folds are 
added in separate pointed gores, while the outer folds are 
formed by turning over the side breadths toward the back. 
Rubber bands cross underneath to hold the folds in place 
after they have been well stiffened with hair-cloth from top 
to bottom. Very little trimming is required for such skirts, 
a consists merely of a border or of panels of embroidery 
or lace 

Embroidered gauze, chiffon, mirror velvet, and beaded 
guipure over satin are the fabrics for the elaborate waists 
worn with the plain but elegant skirts of the new frocks. 
All these waists are very full in box-pleats or gathers, and 
many liave the Fedora front drooping below the belt in the 
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fashion of the French blouse. White and gray, or black 
with gray, or brightened by bluet, cerise, or yellow accesso- 
ries, are charming colorings in the reception dresses im- 
ported by B. Altman & Co. A most dainty gown has a skirt 
of white moiré poplin, well cut and without trimming, and 
a full waist of pale gray mirror velvet. This waist is 
pleated at the belt-line, and opens in V shape on a plastrou 
of white crépe lisse cross-banded with pale blue satin ribbon. 
A broad revers collar of the white moiré turns away from 
the top. A belt of blue ribbon three inches wide is wound 
around the waist three times, and fastened with a large bow 
in front. Huge sleeves of the velvet fall in a loose puff be- 
low the elbow on undersleeves matching the plastron, of 
white lisse, pleated to fit the arm and banded with a narrow 
blue satin ribbon. 

A Doucet gown has a skirt of cerise moiré with the five 
Hares down the back, lined with taffeta, stiffly interlined up 
the entire back and to the knee in front, and without even 
a balayeuse at the foot. The waist is of the palest yellow 
satin, fitted by darts but covered with a full gathered waist 
of a new gauze woven like old-fashioned silk blond in di- 
aphanous meshes, embroidered in an all-over design of 
leaves and bow kuots, The drooping Fedora front is cov- 
ered at the top with a full square of coffee-colored lace, 
which also extends across the back. Choux of cerise moiré 
drape this lace and also the gauze of the full sleeves! The 
wide belt is of yellow satin. 

Black and white dresses with bluet accessories are very 
effective. Thus a skirt of black satin and moiré blocks an 
inch and a quarter square is bordered with flat white gui- 
pure jetted with nail heads above a narrow box-pleating of 
black satin ribbon. The round waist of white satin is covered 
with jetted guipure lace (cut from the piece) with drooping 
blouse front and straight back. Over the guipure falls a 
rain fringe of jet, and a collar of bluet velvet is added, with 
large box-pleats that flare out and upward almost to the 
ears. The large sleeves are draped by bows at the elbow, 
A black satin dress has a full blouse front of bluet velvet, 
which has a shower of jet fringe upon it like that just 
noted. The broad plain back is relieved by a point of bluet 
velvet inserted under jet galloon, and there are similar 
bluet points falling from the belt half-way to the knee on 
each side of the satin skirt. The soft collar and draped 
belt have chour of bluet velvet on the sides, and a fan of 
velvet pleats is inserted in the full top of the sleeves. 


STREET DRESSES. 


Rough-surfaced stuffs of mixed colors rival plain smooth 
cloths in the street gowns imported for autumn and winter. 
Bouclé cloths have soft curly loops of black mohair as glossy 
as silk on loosely woven grounds of bluet, dark red, green, 
or brown. Zibelline and fleecy camel’s-bair have tufts of 
rose or cerise on checks of two shades of brown or gray, or 
else light bluet on black and green blocks. Coarse bourette 
threads are effective on plaids and stripes of darker shades. 
Blue and brown are loosely woven in basket squares and 
flecked with tan-color. The trimming for these stuffs is 
velvet, sometimes of the prevailing color, but more often 
of the color least used in the fabric, thus accentuating the 
contrast. 

Ladies’ cloth with smooth glossy surface comes in very 
striking colors, the new bluet, cerise, and other purplish 
reds, and bright green among them, which are often made 
more showy still by a contrasting color being used for the 
velvet collar. Thus a sage-green cloth dress has a collar of 
mauve velvet, one of tan cloth has a bluet collar, and a 
cerise cloth is also topped off with bluet velvet, Sleek mir- 
ror velvet is preferred for these collars, which are cut bias, 
in stocklike folds, and are much trimmed on the sides with 
rosettes or bunches of box pleats, or else swallow bows with 
pointed winglike loops that reach up to the ears. 

Chiffon takes a new lease of favor, and, incongruous as it 
may seem, trims cloth gowns. 


SOME NEW MODELS. 


Those who like quiet colors will admire a gown of black 
cloth with a skirt bordered with gray chinchilla fur an inch 
wide on the pelt. The full sonal waist has a yoke of pale 
gray satin, shallow and straight across front and back, and 
pointed deeply on the shoulders. This yoke is gored to 
take the collar in one piece with it, and is edged top and 
bottom with the gray fur. The cloth below the yoke is 
oddly pleated, and striped diagonally with insertions of open 
cord galloon over gray satin, giving the effect of swathing 
the figure. Points of this trimming placed diagonally on 
the skirt appear to continue those of the waist. Mutton- 
leg sleeves of the cloth have also diagonal stripes of black 
over gray. The belt is two narrow folds of gray satin made 
over a lining belt, separate from the dress, and fastened in 
front by a buckle covered with the gray satin, and expanded 
by two loops that form a large bow. 

A refined dress of chocolate-brown cloth has a lighter 
Suéde-colored cloth border at the foot, strapped with the 
chocolate cloth cut in bands and appliquéd in curves. A 
separate vest of the Suéde cloth is worn under a very sty- 
lish coat of the dark cloth with light revers and appliqué 
bands. 

A much gayer gown is of dark cerise cloth with a round 
waist, the back plain without seams, the front a drooping 
blouse of the cloth with a shallow round yoke of bluet vel- 
vet, and a bluet stock-collar with a rosette under each ear, 
and also pointed ends like swallow’s wings. The skirt with 
flaring pleats at back is joined to a belt of black satin rib- 
bon, tied with a large lengthwise bow in front. 

Another stylish gown of sage-green cloth has the skirt 
scalloped at the foot on a narrow box-pleating of black Per- 
sian lamb fur. The waist is a French blouse, drooping in 
front and back on a fur belt six inches deep, fitted to curve 
with the figure, and whaleboned. A broad square collet of 
cloth embroidered with jet is bordered with the black fur, 
and the draped collar is of mirror velvet of pinkish-mauve 
shades. The sleeves are in a great puff that falls to the 
elbow without a fitted lining, but are closely fitted below. 

A rough-surfaced twilled wool of a stylish Suéde color is 
commended to correspondents who ask about travelling 
dresses for brides. The round waist has two box pleats from 
shoulder to waist in back and front alike, The only seams 
are under the arms, the pleats being merely folded. in and 
tacked underneath without stitehing down the edges. A 
vest of bluet mirror velvet is gathered in ruffles to fil in the 
open V of the front, and hooked on the left side. A draped 
collar of the velvet has chouz on the sides. The gigot sleeves 
are very fully pleated at the top, a box pleat in the middle 
extending up on the shoulder seam to the collar over the 
box pleats of the waist. To wear with this gown is a white 
silk belt ribbon, fastened by a gold buckle of the new kind 

that pins like a brooch, The skirt is plain, with flaring 
pleats in the back. 





PLAIN SEWING AND FANCY-WORK. 


BY MRS. M. C. HUNGERFORD 


( ya of the prominent movements for ameliorating the 
condition of the poor is the establishment of classes to 
teacl men and girls how to sew. The excellence of the 
in is beyond all praise, but the drawback, as one of a 
irch committee confesses, is the difficulty of finding 

rs of sufficient ski rhere are plenty of willing girls 


to be useful, but although highly educated, they 
rangely ignorant of the grandmotherly art of plain 


lle-work, which seems to prove that the advance in edu 
ition is less striking than one might suppose, for it is said 
f he y Lady Jane Grey’s biographer that she was well 
rsed in Latin, Greek, Chaldaic, Arabic, Hebrew, Italian, 
i French, and surpassingly competent in needle-work of 
Of late, in connection with some institution—I am ashamed 
iy | have quite forgotten which particular one it is—a 
el yn » has been giving lectures or talks on sew 
id n her schedule some valuable suggestions in 

ard to dress and shirt making 
This instructor emphasized the importance of cutting out 
rk with uniform adherence to the weave of the goods, 
as no seaming, whether by hand or machine, can avert wrin 
k inless the cloth is taken with the thread of the material 

ight, excepting where a true bias is re quired 

A wood hint to those who make their own dresses is given 
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in the advice to press round and much-sloped seams over a 
vell-covered rolling-pin 

lo tear muslin, the same authority, while deprecating the 
process, says if it must be done the best way is to take hold 
of it firmly, after a little cut has been made in the selvage 
with the scissors, with the thumbs on top and the fingers be 
neath, then turning the hands over toward you, bring the 
thumbs underneath and tear quickly, letting the muslin roll 
toward you over the hands 

In overeasting, if one will reverse the usual method of 
sewing and work from the left, the thread will not “ kink” 

» casily, the seam will set better, and the stitches} will look 
very much more regular. In overcasting fine muslins, such 
4s are used in making a baby’s wardrobe, a far apart button- 
hole stitch should be used instead of the ordinary whipping- 


There is a little shield, the lecturer informed her hearers, 
which is an invention dating back to fifteen hunilred and 
something, or perhaps earlicr, which is designed to presetve 
he foretinger and nail from disfiguring pricks from the mis- 
directed needle. The shield, made of steel of silver, is still 
in use, bat if the sewer will practise putting the needle’s 
wint into the work on a different slant, she will find her 
linger uvupricked even without the friendly shield. In the 
iid ante-machine days it used to be snid that the best sewers 
never had pricked fingers. In hemming it ix very easy to 
protect the forefinger from pricks by folding the hem, which 
is first turned down in the usual way, back upon the cloth, 
md sewing it overhand like a sheet seam. This ages ago 
was the way all hems were sewed. The present way of 
hemming is comparatively a modern innovation. It is well 
to remember in turning even a narrow hem that it cannot be 
1s well sewed on the machine or by band if it is previously 
pinched up into pleats between the thumb and finger. It 
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should be turned a short distance, and the turned portion 
rubbed down across the edge of a table or board. This to 
be repeated the length of the hem. On many things the 
pressure will hold the hem without basting, although the 
best sewers consider basting a necessity in most instances. 

Perhaps plain sewing does not resemble fancy-work much 
more nearly than the ** mist resembles rain,” but the worker 
who is proficient in the first will find herself well equipped 
for success in the latter, especially now that neatness and 
precision are couvsidered indispensable in embroidery. The 
change from sketchy outline-work to beautiful solid work 
is certainly an artistic gain in effect. The only drawback 
about the closely wrought needle-work is the great drain it 
makes upon both time and patience, The artistic effort to 
make the delicate shading as natural and beautiful as paint- 
ing is a strong clement of pleasure to the worker, and the 
difference in executing this important part constitutes the 
superiority of one woman's work over another's, It gives 
some dignity to the trouble one has to take to make the 
shading correct when one reads the respectful manner in 
which Addison speaks, in the Spectator, of the fine work of 
the embroiderer. It is curious to see in needle-work, he says, 
* how one color falls away in such degree and another rises 
so insensibly that we see the variety without being able. to 
‘listinguish the total vanishing of the one from the first ap- 
pearing of the other.” 

That, 1 think, is a very good description of the shading 


Fig. 1.—Pruiuscesse Gown wirrn Conv TRIMMING. 
[See Pig. 2. ] 
For pattern and description see No. Il. ov patteru-sheet Supplement. 


that shows the needle to be a worthy, if humble, sister of 
the brush. 

In selecting designs for embroidery upon linen in colored 
silks flowers of many petals, like dahlias, japonicas, and 
large roses, are less to be desired than less complex varie- 
ties, like dogwood, single or scantily doubled roses, lilies, 
—— and all the wild flowers. Complex flowers or tufts, 
ike snowballs, geraniums, lilacs, also are effective, and pot 
difficult to work. Thistles are very pretty, and when work- 
ed with well-chosen shades their soft roundness is admira- 
bly counterfeited. 

An English journal speaks of a piece of faney-work which 
is not of a high art character, but which will commend it 
self to persons who are anxious to make a satisfactory home- 
made present to a baby. This is cither a summer carriage- 
robe or crib coverlid, according to the width and length 
which is left in the material, which is heavy cream-colored 
linen. The design worked upon it represents a Punch and 
Judy show, and occupies the whole surface. A broad line, 
like a pole, crossing the robe one-third of the way from the 
end, apparently supports a striped curtain. Above this di 
vision are half-lengths of Mr. Punch and Mrs. Judy quar 
relling over their luckless baby. The familiar figures are 
worked in outline, but there isso much detail in dresses and 
caps that a good deal of work is represented. The striped 
curtain, which presumably conceals the lower half of the 
group, has little flowers upon the alternate stripes to give a 
calico effect, and a cord tied into a bow with tasselled ends, 
falling from the cross-pole, appears to furnish the means for 
drawing up and lowering the curtain. The cord is worked 
in dark red, the flowers in assorted and brilliant colors. The 
spread is edged with three rows of red silk soutache braid. 
No lining is necessary, as the article will wash better if of a 
single thickness. 
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Another infant's carriage-robe which will make pleasant 
fancy-work for an industrious and devoted grandmother is 
made of a number of crocheted squares joined together by 
sewing them in position with needle and thread, or by work- 
ing them together in rows with a crochet-hook when the 
supply is finished. The squares are all exactly alike. The 
palest shade is put in the middle; the succeeding rows are 
each in a darker shade, the outer one being so dark as to 
seem almost black. Sometimes the squares are shaded in 
different colors, but the effect is not as pleasing as when the 
same shades are used uniformly all through. 

Supposing that violet shades are chosen: With the palest 
work a chain of 6 and join. Into this ring work 3 chain 
for first double, 2 double under the ring, « 3 chain, 3 double 
under the ring; repeat twice from *. There should be 
four groups of 3 doubles. Chain 3, 1 single crochet in top of 
the 3 chain made for first double; break off the wool and 
fasten. 

Second round.—Use the next deeper shade of violet. Make 
1 single crochet under first 3 chain, 3 chain for first double, 
2 double, 8 chain, 3 double, all under the same 3 chain, * 3 
chain, 3 double, 3 chain, 3 double, all under next 3 chain; re 
peat from * twice more; 3 chain, 1 single in top of first 
double; break off and fasten wool 

Third round.—Use the brightest shade of violet, and work 
1 single crochet under 3 chain at one corner of the square; 
3 chain for first double, 2 double, 3 chain, 3 double, all under 
same 3 chain, * 3 chain, 3 double under next 3 chain; 3 
chain, 3 double, 3 chain, 3 double under 3 chain at next cor- 
ner; repeat from * all aroupd. One single crochet in top 
of 8 chain for first treble; break off wool and fasten 

Fourth round.—Use the very darkest shade of purple. 
Work 1 single crochet under first corner; 3 chain, 3 double, 
2 chain, 4 double, all under first 3 chain at corner; * 3 chain, 
8 double under next 3 chain; 3 chain, 3 double under next 
8 chain; 3 chain, 3 double under next 3 chain; 3 chain, 4 
double, 2 chain, 4 double under 8 chain at next corner; re 
peat from * all around, and finish with 3 chain, 1 single 
crochet in top of first double. After all the blocks are joined 
together the afghan can be bordered with shell-work done 
with either of the shades used in the squares. 

Using silk instead of wool for the centre of each square 
will be a great improvement in the general appearance. 
Workers sometimes join the squares by crocheting them to- 
gether with silk of one of the lighter shades, but this gives 
a pronounced checker-board effect, which is not as pleasing 
as an inconspicuous join which allows the blocks to blend 
without marking their individuality. An enlarged afghan 
of this kind makes a beautiful slumber-robe for a lounge or 
sofa. Red shades will be found very pleasing, unless that 
color jars with the fittings of the room. For service yarn 
is more satisfactory than softer wool for the slumber-robe, 
but zephyr wool may be selected for the baby’s carriage 
robe, as its soft pliability seems more suitable. If the robe 
is for winter use,double zephyr, or even the heavy cable 
wool, will be very satisfactory. 

This may be a good place to enter a protest against the 
hairy rabbit wool so often used for knitting and crocheting 
articles for infants’ wear. The soft furry look such articles 
have makes them very attractive, but a good medical au- 
thority has pronounced them injurious. The tiny hairlike 
fibres constantly rubbing from them, when breathed into the 
lungs, are as potent an element of danger to the little vie- 
tims as cotton fluff is to the poor girls who work in certain 
departments of the cotton factories. 


THE SERVANT OF SMALL THINGS. 


TQHERE is a prospect that, before we are much older, 

nearly all our housekeeping will be done by machinery. 

Not only by special machines for special purposes, but by 
great co-operative machinery for the whole housekeeping. 

But the faithful housekeeper is quite sure that there is one 

servant who will never be supplanted—the servant of small 

things. The servant, paid or unpaid, who picks up the 
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trifles every one else drops, and puts away the articles 
every one else forgets. ‘The servant who carries up 
and down stairs odd cups and glasses and spoons; who 
finds overshoes and slates and school - books and hats; 
who gathers the scattered playthings and discovers the 
misplaced book or sewing; who makes ready the chair 
and the footstool for the coming occupant, and who 
takes up all the dropped stitches, moral and material, in 
the family life. 

There may arise housekeeping machines, big and little, 
working with marvellous skill and accuracy. But until 
a method is discovered of putting a heart as well as 
hands into them, of giving them a soul as well as a 
body, it is certain that the sphere of the servant of small 
things can never be perfectly filled by such contrivances. 


A QUESTION OF CONSCIENCE. 
BY MARY M. MEARS. 


N ISS ANN PRICE stood by the schoel-room door. 

Her apron rippled in the draught and her gray curls 
waved. One gaitered foot from the edge of her alpaca 
dress beat the time, while the whispering, straggling line 
passed up and down the aisles. She remained by the 
door until the last child disappeared in the cloak-room. 
Then she came towards the Superintendent, a little flut- 
tering figure of straight lines and angles. There was a 
bright spot of color on either cheek, which gave her al- 
most a youthful look. Her lips were set in a nervous 
smile. 

‘“*You don’t see many changes,do you? Though I 
think we didn’t have these desks when you were here,” 
she added, glancing around. John Braiden picked up 
his hat. There was a conflict between his determina- 
tion to perform what he felt to be his duty and recollec- 
tions of his childhood. He tried to forget that she was 
his old teacher. 

‘** There is very little change,” he answered, 

‘“*Areyou going now? I—I wanted to talk with you,” 
she said, still smiling, but her voice shook. ‘I wanted 
to ask after your mother—John. Is she well ?” 

The face between the stiff curls was beseeching. 

“Thank you. Mother is quite well,” he returned. 

“She is living in Portland now, with your sister, isn’t 
she 7?’ pursued Miss Ann. ‘‘ Your mother and I were 
always such friends. I remember so well the first day 
she brought you here. You were an obstinate little fel- 
low, and insisted on sitting with my niece Ellen instead 
of with a boy.” 


Fig. 1.—AvutuMN Gown wirn Kip Trimmina. 
For pattern and description see No. XL. on pattern-shect Supplement. 
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She laughed, pressing her handkerchief to her lips, 
and he joined her constrainedly. The child she spoke 
of seemed suddenly, out of the past, to look at him with 
reproachful eyes. 

** Your mother was afraid you were going to make 
me trouble, but you never did,” she resumed, lifting 
her head. ‘ You never did make me any trouble, and 
you were real quick to learn, I taught you your let 
ters and to count. Do you remember ?” 

He avoided her eyes. 
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“Tt was a long time ago,” he said, and held out his hand 
in parting 


‘There ought to be a law against women teaching after 

they reach a certain age. It would save a good many com- 
plications,” he reflected, with some bitterness, a few days 
later. But the fact remained that the work being done in 
the Hamilton Third Ward Primary was not satisfactory, and 
substantiated the result of the last examination Miss Ann 
had taken. Therefore, all sentiment aside, she must be re 
moved. John Braiden was a graduate of the Plattvill Nor 
mal, and on returning to his native town had been appointed 
Principal of the High School and City Superintendent. His 
views on educational matters were much respected by the 
Board. He almost wished in this instance there would be 
ome opposition ; but there was none, and nothing remained 
but for him to notify her that her services were no longer 
required, and to write to the President of the Normal to send 
him someone to fillthe place. The latter note was prompt- 
ly despatched, but the other he wrote and rewrote. But 
always the one hard fact remained. He was asking her to 
resign—this woman who had taught him as a child 


The remaining weeks of the winter term passed, and Miss 
Ann did not come to plead her cause, though he was appre 
hensive at first that she would. At the close of the week 
vacation in the spring Miss Ida Lee arrived. She was a 
plain-faced, positive-manvered young woman, and gave a 
very comprehensive explanation of the methods she advo 
cated. John Braiden felt that she would be a valuable ac 
quisition to his force of teachers, and he was surprised when 
the following Monday, during the course of the morning 
she appeared at the High School 

“] would like to speak with you, Mr. Braiden,” she said 
Her manner was excited 

He put his class in charge of a pupil, and followed her into 
the hall 

I hardly know what to think ;.perhaps you can explain 
it—but why did you send for me when there was no vacancy 
to fill?” she demanded. He looked at her in amazement 

No vacancy to fill,” he repeated. ‘‘ Why, yes, there is 

or should be. It isn’t possible that Miss Price—” 

That is what the children call her,” answered Miss Lee 


session 


He returned with her to the scence of contention. He was 
conscious of an unreasonable feeling of resentment against 
the girl who stepped along quickly. Her one thought 
seemed to be to bring the usurper to justice. She was often 
n little in advance. The cape of her stiff blue mackintosh 
rattled in the wind, and she used her furled umbrella like a 
came 

‘When I came this morning she was sitting behind the 
desk, and I told her there must be some mistake.” 

What did she say ?” he asked. 
Not a word. Just gave me a chair, and began calling 
the classes 

He made no comment, and she glanced back at him over 
her shoulder. He was frowning with his eyes upon the 
walk 

Of course I tried to assert my rights,” she resumed. “I 
told the school I was their new teacher; but they knew her, 
and obeyed only the directions she gave. This beginning 
will make it very hard for me,” she finished, severely 

I am sorry,” he said ; and he was—for Miss Ann 

That the gentle, shrinking old teacher should thus openly 
defy the School- Board was pathetic. Her resistance was 
The habit of years must have been strong 
upon her to have carried her back to her accustomed place 
that morning 

They did not enter until the children had filed out at 
noon. The insistence of his companion that an explanation 
before the school was due herself filled him with indigna 
tion. She pressed forward into the room, but he checked 
her. He could not bear that she should witriess Miss Ann's 
humiliation 

I think J had better see her alone,” he said 

Miss Ann stood behind the desk pinning her shawl. It 
fell limply about her, and the fringe quivered as though the 
hands that fastened it trembled. She had her back to them 

The girl paused. ‘‘ Oh, very well,” she said, with an as 
sumption of indifference; ‘‘ perhaps you had.” 

Miss Ann turned, and, seeing the Superintendent, grasped 
the back of a chair. Her face began to work pitifully. 

He hastened forward. ‘‘I am very sorry,” he daid, but 
he could not go on. He thought she was going to faint 
She looked ghastly. She tried once or twice to speak ; then 
sank in the chair, her arms extended forward over the desk. 

Don't, Miss Aun, please don’t,” Braiden said, like a boy, 
and there were tears in his voice—** don’t take it so hard.” 

The shoulders under the Paisley shawl shook like some 
wind-bent reed, the black bonnet fell slightly awry, dis- 
closing the gray hair. John Braiden clutched his hat and 
looked away. A deep flush overspread his stern, youthful 
countenance. The school-room was flooded with noon sun- 
light. Columns of Miss Ann’s neat figures glared from the 
blackboards and samples of her penmanship. Some gerani- 
ums flaunted their crimson tops in a window, and outside a 
robin sang of spring. For a few moments the sound of 
sobbing was all that broke the inner silence. Then the 
soft closing of the entry door recalled him to his duty. He 
remembered the low examination standings and the super 
seded methods 

“I am very sorry,” he began, gently, ‘‘and the School 
Board are very sorry to give you up, for they have appre 
ciated your work all these years.” 

She lifted her face. A red line marked her forehead 
where it had rested against the moulding of the desk. 

“It's twenty-five years, twenty-five years I’ve taught here,” 
she moaned. She felt in the pocket of her dress for a hand- 
kerchief, and not finding it opened a black satin hand-bag. 
As she fumbled with the ribbon draw-strings the sight of 
her little thin fingers and blue-veined wrists smote him 
sharply. He could have wept when she drew out a fresh 
handkerchief and pressed it, still folded, to her eyes. In 
the bag there was an orange, and he had a glimpse of a 
worn coin purse. 

“I got your letter,” she continued ; ‘‘ but something made 
me come this morning—TI couldn't bear to think of any one 
else being behind this desk. But—I won't come—apy 
more.’ 

She rose, and, lifting the lid, took out several balls of 
various sizes, a gee or two, and a china doll without 
any arms. With these she descended the platform ; and, 
passing around, laid them db the desks of their different 
owners. He stood a moment watching her; then withdrew, 
leaving her alone in the old school-room, over which she 
would never preside again. Outside the robin still sang of 
spring. 
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The serious illness of Miss Price was noticed a few days 


later in the local paper. That evening John Braiden took 
his way through the April twilight towards her house. 
The air was heavy with that peculiar fragrance which ap- 
proaching moisture draws from all growing things. The 
grass was quite green along the roadways, and pools of 
muddy water glinted on the crossings under the swinging 
electric-lights, She lived in the older portion of Hamilton. 
There were no pavements here as there were in the more 
prosperous uptown districts, and instead of the showy resi- 
dences and well-kept lawns the houses were small and most 
of them out of repair. dong lines of dilapidated fence 
stretched between them, bearing patent-medicine and cloth- 
ing-house advertisements, and in the low marshy lots the 
frogs chanted. Braiden felt the influences of the hour 
and the locality. He remembered going to Miss Ann's as a 
child, and the memory was half sweet half bitter in the 
light of the present. He hoped her illness would not prove 
serious, but ber being ill at all only proved that the work 
was beyond her strength. He refused to consider that it 
might be due to her removal. He rang the bell, and as he 
waited his eyes wandered over the small toor-yard, There 
was just one tree, an evergreen, under whose low hanging 
bows he had played with her niece Ellen, and they had made 
mud - pies together out of the rich mould found about its 
roots. 

The knob rattled, and the door was opened with some 
difficulty, for there were several soft pulls before it yielded. 
A child of about six steod before him. She wore a bluc- 
sleeved apron, and her light hair looked gold in the flare of 
the lamplight. Braiden started. Had his thoughts con- 
jured up his little playmate of the past ? He hesitated, and 
she was the first to speak. 

‘“* Are you a doctor ?” she asked 

“No, little one, 1 am not a doctor 
Price worse ?” 

*She’s awful sick. One doctor was here this morning, 
but mamma's gone for another, Won't you come in?” 
And she stood aside. He could not have explained why he 
entered, but he followed her through the hall past a trunk, 
on which a lamp had been placed, into a tiny sitting-room. 

‘* Sit down,” she whispered. ‘‘ Auntie’s in there, and we 
must talk real low, else she’ll hear us.” 

Braiden obeyed, and motioning her to him, lifted her upon 
his knee. 

** Now,” he said, ‘“‘ we can hear each other and not dis 
turb her. So she is your auntie, is she ?” 

The child nodded. ‘‘ And mamma’s, too.” 

He studied the little face with varying emotions 

* Would you mind telling me your name?” he asked. 

“Dottie Baker. We just came yesterday, way from Chi- 
cago. That's our trunk in the hall,” she volunteered, smil- 
ing up at him with engaging sweetness. ‘‘ What you got 
in your locket ?” 

** It isn't a locket. See, it will not open ?” he said 

She looked at the watch-guard attentively. 

‘I've got one too,” she cried, diving under the neck of 
her apron and contorting her blossom of a mouth. 

She drew out a string from which dangled a basket made 
from a hickory - nut, then stifled a laugh with a dimpled 
hand. 

‘*‘And mamma’s got a locket, a truly one, and it opens, 
and my papa’s inside. My papa is dead. Do you suppose 
Aunt Ann will die?” she asked, presently 

**T hope not,” he said. 

The clock on the mantel-shelf ticked loudly in the pauses 
of their whispered talk. ‘There was a red and black woollen 
spread on the table; and neatly piled on one corner were 
some text-books—a Brown's Physiology and a Theory and Art 
of Teaching. Both looked new. A vision of Miss Ann 
bending over these volumes after a long day in the school- 
room rose before him. ‘She felt her incompetence,” he 
thought, but the presence of the books reproached him. 
Physiology was an innovation in the lower grades of Hamil- 
ton Schools. 

On leaving he gave Dottie his card. As he turned from 
the gate a trap drove up, and the doctor helped Mrs. Baker 
out. John Braiden turned a moment later and saw them 
both enter the house. For the space of a thought the slen- 
der figure of the woman was outlined in the door. 

The next evening the bell was muffled. Miss Ann was 
worse. 

“I told mamma about you,” whispered Dottie. 

When they entered the sitting-room Mrs. Baker rose from 
the table, hastily gathering in her apron some delicate fancy- 
work. ‘The lamplight streamed upward on her pale face 
and light fluffy hair. Her eyes looked stern. She did not 
advance towards him or even extend her hand. 

“ Mr. Braiden, the Superintendent,” she said, with a slight 
inflection on the last word. 

He flushed to the roots of his hair. 

The flowers he had brought for Miss Ann, Dottie received 
with exclamations of delight, crying out softly over each 
rosebud and fern as she lifted them all damp and fragrant 
from the box. Her mother scarcely glanced at them, but 
she passed a paper to lay them on. He held this while the 
child arranged the bouquet. He would gladly have beat a 
hasty retreat, but something seemed to restrain him, as a 
soldier under fire scorns flight. He sat there, his eyes low- 
ered. Suddenly a head-line on the paper attracted him: ‘‘ An 
Old Teacher Discharged — Unjust Act of Superintendent 
Braiden.” It was that day’s issue of the Hamilton Gazette. 

When he reached his boarding-place he went straight to 
his room. ‘The paper lay as usual on his bureau, just where 
his landlady had placed it. John Braiden at twenty-six had 
never been attacked in print before. He now read ever 
word of the half-column article. It was a sarcastic denunci- 
ation of his action, and closed with these words: ‘* What 
renders the removal of Miss Price even more unfeeling and 
unjust is the fact that some months ago the accumulated 
savings of her life were swept away in a bank failure. This 
alone should have influenced our worthy a to 
be less arbitrary.” He flung the paper from him and buried 
his face in his hands. He recalled the little worn coin purse 
in Miss Ann’s bag, and it seemed to accuse him. 

** But I didn't know,” he thought, defending himself. He 
sat there for some time. The other boarders came up to 
their rooms. Doors shut softly along the hall. The land- 
lady tiptoed by, searching for the cat; and when she found 
it, descended the stairs, talking fondly to the great green- 
eyed purring thing. Silence fell upon the house, but still 

raiden sat with bent head. He looked almost boyish. 
Once his eyes filled. He imagined her lying in the bed- 
room off the shabby little sitting room, her white face gleam- 
ing from the pillow, her gentle eyes luminous with fever, and 
her lips repeating ‘‘ Twenty-five years,” as she had said it 
that day in the school-room. He did not wonder that Ellen 
Baker, listening to this, hated him. But he felt no con- 
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tempt for himself, and when at last he rose and looked out 
into the night, his face was resolute even to sternness. 

The article in the Gazette was the principal topic of con- 
versation the next day. Men sto in the post-office and 
on the street corners to discuss it. Women, holding their 
aprons around their necks, , pitcher in hand, to ex- 
change opinions with the milkman, or called to each other 
across the back fence. In the afternoon they talked of it 
again over their sewing, and their tongues were as sharp as 
their needles when they spoke of the young Superintendent. 
The very children imbibed something of the general excite. 
ment, and those who had been under Miss Ann’s instruction 
took on little important airs. They were eager to be ques- 
tioned, and gave exaggerated accounts of her kindness as 
compared with the strictness of Miss Lee. 

Miss Ann sank lower and lower, and on a Wednesday night, 
at teachers’ meeting, it was reported she was dying. Her 
dismissal had occasioned much comment among the older 
teachers, aud they put their heads together and talked in 
sympathetic whispers, with now and then an indignant, 
half-curious glance at the Superintendent. He was as sharp 
and decided as usual in his remarks. Miss Lee sat a little 
apart from the others, as though to indicate her different 
attitude, and she looked over at him and smiled at the close 
of the meeting. 

A gentle rain was falling, and the walks were covered 
with maple buds. Last year's leaves lay sodden in the gut- 
ters and heaped in the fence corners. They gave forth a 
pungent odor of decay. It was almost like the fall of the 
year. The lonely shrilling of the frogs was increased to a 
dirge, and all the sadness of the night seemed compassed 
within his heart. When he reached the house the door 
stood open. Death, he thought, had entered before him. 
The lamp in the hall gleamed brightly, and from beyond 
came the sound of sobbing. He had neither the power to 
go away nor the wish to remain. Ellen Baker knelt by the 
table, her face buried in the red and black spread. It was 
rumpled and pulled to one side, and a book had fallen to 
the floor. It was the one on Theory and Art of Teaching. 
It gaped wide open at John Braiden’s feet as he stood in the 
door, the wet glistening on the shoulders of his coat and 
dripping from the brim of his hat. She felt his presence 
and lifted her head. There were red circles about her eyes, 
and pnw | were misty with tears; but, recognizing him, she 
rose and confronted him, leaning upon the table. 

**I don’t see how you can come here, John Braiden —I 
don’t see how you can,” she said, in a short, breathless 
way. 

At that instant the door from the bedroom opened, and 
the doctor stepped out. He glanced from one pale face to 
the other, and bowed slightly to Braiden; then beckoned 
Mrs. Baker to follow him into the hall. Her dress swept 
the pages of the fallen book as she passed, and Braiden 
stooped and picked itup. As he waited those few indefinite 
seconds he was again keenly conscious of the poverty of the 
room. The springs of the sofa showed through the hair- 
cloth cover, the napkins on the arms of the easy-chair pro- 
claimed the worn places beneath, as did the home-made rugs 
scattered about over the carpet. It was a little chilly and 
very silent. Even the ticking of the clock sounded muffled 
and irregular, He felt rather than heard the soft movement 
of the neighbor women in the next room. The light flick- 
ered with the jar of the front door closing, and he went into 
the hall. 

“Is there no hope ?” 

Mrs. Baker shook her head. She looked at him in a 
strained, vague way, then buried her face in Miss Ann's 
shawl where it hung mutely against the wall with the neat 
black bonnet above it. 

“ She has been more than a mother to me, and she’s worked 
so hard, and saved and scrimped, and now I can never repay 
her,” she sobbed. : 

**But surely she did not have to live in this way,” said 
Braiden. Mrs. Baker clasped the shawl convulsiyely. 
**She’s always helped me. Dottie was a baby when my 
husband died, and we were in debt, and she found it oui. 
Then the bank failure.” 

“T knew nothing of that until I saw it in the paper,” 
said Braiden, earnestly. 

She did not answer. He moved nearer to her. 

** You are worn out; isn’t there something I can do ?” 

She shrank away from him. 

He turned to the door, then paused with his hand on the 
knob. 

“I know what you feel against me, but God knows I 
didn’t foresee this.” He hesitated and opened the door. 

Her face was still hidden. The wind blew her skirts 
aside. She looked very young. 

‘**I do not wish to obtrude myself upon you; but ob, 
Ellen, if there is anything I can do, I claim the right to do 
it—for Miss Ann's sake,” he said. 

The name of his old school-mate fell naturally from his 
lips. He was hardly conscious of speaking it, but the woman 
looked up as the door closed and stood listening to his re- 
treating steps. 

The next morning when he reached the school-house a 
freckled -faced girl, wearing a sunbonnet, was waiting for 
him. She handed him the towing note, then sped down 
the walk : 

‘* The crisis of the fever was reached last night, and the 
doctor now thinks there is a little hope for my aunt. She 
is still very low, but is sleeping naturally, and he thinks if 
it were possible, when she awakes, to change the channel of 
her thoughts, and make her wish to live, her recovery might 
be effected. Can you suggest any means?” 

Just before noon a messenger brought the answer. 
Baker carried it into the kitchen and sat down before she 
tore off the envelope. It contained a short note to herself 
and a formal looking letter addressed to her aunt and left 
unsealed. In the letter to Miss Ann he stated that the 
School Board had come to the conclusion that they acted 
unwisely when they asked her to resign, and they now de- 
sired when her health was re-established that she should 
resume her position. They recognized the excellence of her 
work as compared with that of less experienced teachers, 
and hoped she would consider the proposition. 

John Braiden’s conscience did not reproach him when he 
wrote this letter; and Ellen Baker, if she had any misgiv- 
ings, stifled them, and administered the healing potion to 
her aunt unfalteringly. The invalid did not suspect any 
deception. She revived like some poor storm-beaten flower 
that timidly lifts its heart to the sun again. She made 
Ellen read the letter over and over, and each day listened 
to it more eagerly and happily. It was the one balm her 
spirit craved. 

**What’s that he says about my work ?” she would in- 
quire, her voice coming faint from the pillows and her 
bony little fingers plucking the coverlet. 
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“That they recognize its excellence as compared with 
that of less experienced teachers,” repeated Ellen, avoiding 
the bright eyes. Aud Miss Anu would smile contentedly, 
and the transparent hands would fall silent. Then, after a 
pause : 

“ Ellen, I guess that Miss Lee isn’t giving very good sat- 
isfaction. we yee think she is ?” Se 

But her niece, embroidering close to the window, would 
— not to hear this question, contracting her level 

ows as she threaded her needle. The patient, however, 
was too much interested to notice any constraint on the 
part of her companion, and would continue, reflectively : 

** She looked competent, too, and I dare say she is well up 
in the new methods, but she hasn’t had my experience. 
Poor thing, I'm real sorry for her.” The sympathy in the 
quavering voice was genuine. ‘‘Do you suppose they've 
told her yet ?” 

“T hardly think so. You see, they don’t know when you 
will be well. You must hurry up and get strong if you 
want to go back.” 

And Miss Ann did try to hurry up, but strength came to 
her slowly in spite of the pleasant stimulus of the letter. 
The blow to her pride was more than atoned for; but the 
low nervous fever had done its work, wasting the slight 
frame to a shadow, and leaving her face so wan it must 
have been lost against the pillows but for the dark sunken 
eyes. She was very happy, and would lie for hours hold- 
ing the precious letter and inhaling the breath of the flow- 
ers Braiden and Dottie kept her supplied with. Dottie's 
were buttercups, late blue violets, and garden roses ; his, 
choicer blooms from the greenhouse, and sometimes he sent 
fruit. But he had not been to the house since the night of 
the teachers’ meeting. 

**He has been very kind, Ellen, and I would like to 
thank him. Don’t you think it’s strange he don’t call?” she 
asked one afternoon early in June. She had been untisu- 
ally talkative, and her niece had more than once shrunk be- 
fore her questions. 

** He did come—at first,” she answered, bending low over 
her work. She embroidered and painted and made paper 
flowers early and late, sending the dainty articles to a Chi- 
cago firm. 

“* Why, yes, auntie, he came two or three times,” put in 
Dottie. 

** Well, then, I think it’s very strange he don’t come now. 
Ishould think he would want to talk with me about going 
back into the school. I should think he would. You don’t 
suppose the School Board have changed their minds again. 
Perhaps they think I’m too long getting well. I believe I'll 
write to the School Board, Ellen.” 

“| wouldn't, Aunt Ann,” put in her niece, quickly. ‘I 
guess Mr. Braiden is only waiting until he thinks you are 
strong enough to see him.” 

But the unreliability of the School Board having once 
occurred to her, she continued to fret, and even got out her 
pen preparatory to writing them. 

The next evening he came. Mrs. Baker was training 
against the house a rose-bush which had blown down. Her 
arms were stretched upward. She was tying a bit of string 
around a tack. ‘The sleeves of her black muslin dress feil 
away at the elbow. She did not turn at his approach, but 
her cheeks became as pink as the flowers. He stepped from 
the slightly elevated sidewalk into the grass by her side. 

** G@ood-evening, Mrs. Baker ” 

One long branch of the bush escaped and fell across her 
shoulder. 

** Let me help you,” he cried. 

Through the guuzy texture of her dress her neck glowed 
like ivory, radiating’a soft warmth. She laughed a little, 
turning her head and cringing from the thorns. It was but 
the work of an instant to extract them from the lace, but it 
brought his face very close to hers. He saw the blush, and 
answering color dyed his cheek. He fastened the bush to 
the wall, then took her hand. The twilight was all about 
them, and the breath of the roses filled the air. The ever- 
green-tree loomed tall and dark in the little door-yard, its 
newer green top just gilded by the setting sun. Some- 
where in the distance a bird was pouring out its heart to the 
approaching night. 

““T received your note. 

She withdrew her hand. 

**T am giad Miss Ann is better,” he continued. 

Mrs. Baker stepped back and picked up a ball of twine. 

** Yes, she is better. But she is expecting to go back, and 
talks about it all the time. I think it would kill her if she 
knew. What are you going to say to her?” 

He met the anxious glance frankly. 

“IT cannot tell, Ellen. I fmust talk with her first,” he 
said. 

Miss Ann received him with trembling Soy. She sat 
very straight in her chair, and played nervously with the 
fringe of her shawl. He dared not betray how much her 
appearance shocked him. Always a tiny creature, she 
seemed now like a doll grown old. The gray ringlets had 
been cut away, and she wore a cap tied under her sharp lit- 
tle chin; her cheek showed pathetic hollows. She was 
quivering with excitement, but made furtive soft noises in 
her throat to disguise it, and smoothed the folds of her 
dress. That he should call upon her thus had been the one 
thing lacking to her perfect satisfaction. He talked gently 
with her, but soon perceived a verbal apology from the 
School Board was expected, and he made it as best he 
could. She then told him, very graciously, that she would 
be willing to resume the school in the fall, and that he could 
notify Miss Lee, if he had not already done so. 

“For I think maybe it would be better to let her teach 
the term out,” she concluded. ‘*‘ It is so near through, and 
it would make it easier for her leaving then. Do you know 
if she has made many changes? I shouldn't like to have 
her.” 

** You see?” said Mrs. Baker, when she followed him into 
the hall. 

** Yes, I see,” he responded. ‘‘May I come again, Nellie?” 

Life had suddenly become strangely peaceful to Miss Ann 
after the continued strain of years. She did not dare to ac- 
knowledge how peaceful. Her every want was anticipated. 
Dottie was her constant companion, guiding her steps by 
presenting a stout little shoulder for her to lean upon, play- 
ing contentedly by her side, or — her cheek with 
soft childish hand. As for Mrs. Baker, Hamilton was re- 
freshing after Chicago and a third-story flat—the flat where 
Dottie was born and her husband had died and she had 
worked unremittingly to pay off the debts he had contract- 
ed. He was a handsome, dashing fellow, his ways the ways 
of the city. She had never blamed him for the debts, But 
she slipped back easily into the life of the little house where 
she had dwelt as a child; and though she still worked stead- 
ily, so that Braiden chafed because he could not help her, 
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she was young and strong, and had but one anxiety: her 
aunt did not gain in strength as time went on. Bat this Miss 
Ann attributed to the weather. It was an unusually warm 
summer. 

“Tl pick up fast h when it gets a little cooler,” she 
was wont to say, ‘‘ and when I get into the school and have 
something to think of besides my own feelings.” 

But, as a matter of fact, it was not the heat, for she never 
discarded her shawl, no matter how warm the day, and was 
apt to shiver in the sultry twilights when she dragged her- 
self out fora short walk. 

The blood flowed slu ly through her veins, and as the 
weeks went by, she spoke less and Jess frequently of the 
school, and her frail little figure seemed to sink deeper and 
deeper into the chair by the window. Ellen began to hope 
she would abandon the plan of returning. 

“If it wasn’t for my money being gone, and you haviug 
to work so hard,” she said one afternoon, turning a troubled 
countenance to her niece, ‘‘ 1 had almost rather not go back. 
I—I feel so sorry for that Miss Lee.” 

Mrs. Baker looked up quickly. In her fingers she held a 
bunch of paper phlox which she was copying from a raceme 
of the purple blossoms propped in a bow]. 

‘Why, this is just play,” she cried. Then rising, she 
crossed to her aunt. ‘‘ And you're not going back to that 
school. There is no need of it, and I am going to tell Mr. 
Braiden to-night,” she added, boldly. 

Her aunt clutched her skirt, as though she feared the 
words would be acted upon instantly. 

**Oh, Ellen, you mustn't. Promise me you won't,” she 
cried. ‘* Of course I want to go back. I was only thinking 
about that Miss Lee.” 

And sympathy for Miss Lee seemed to grow in her gentle 
heart as the 1st of September drew near. 

‘* But it’s foolish of me, Ellen. She probably has another 
place by this time. Don’t you suppose so?” ' 

‘** No, I don’t believe she has,” was the unsatisfactory re- 
joinder. She did not, however, swerve from her pur . 
She got out her dresses and tried to repair them, and Ellen 
left her flowers and helped her. She wondered what John 
Braiden would say to her aunt when he told her. She im- 
agined how the poor face would wither and whiten. 

“ Oh, it wasn’t fair, it wasn’t right,” she told herself, with 
a dull anguish, remembering her partin the deception. ‘‘ It 
would have been better to have let her die than to live to be 
humbled again. The blow was not entirely unexpected be- 
fore ; but now, when she’s been made to believe her teaching 
is so wonderful, oh, it will kill her!’ Her aunt’s innocent 
conceit cut her to the heart. Miss Ann would have liked to 
allude to the flattering attitude of the School Board to the 
neighbors that called, but her niece carefully guarded the 
conversation. These same dames, however, had their own 
interpretation of the Superintendent's calls, and would go to 
their front windows, standing back far enough so they could 
not be seen, and watch when Braiden came to take Miss 
Ann driving. The little girl always accompanied them ; and 
when Mrs. Baker appeared on the step, and locked the door 
behind her, the women smiled to themselves. 

Tue Ist of September was on Monday. Thursday night 
Mis; Ann insisted on walking as far as the school-house. 
Dottie was with her, and though they walked very slowly, 
she tottered when they reached the posted gate. 

‘I guess I'll sit down a minute on the steps,” she said. 
The building had an unfriendly aspect. Whatever of her 
own personality she had unconsciously imparted to it in the 
years she had taught there had vanished in the few short 
months of her absence. It seemed changed like an old 
friend grown cold. She felt this as she glanced up at the 
windows, empty and black in the fading light. They sat 
there for some time. A wind rose and swept softly over the 
desolate play-ground, rattling the cup against the pump. 
She turned her face away from the child. There were slow 
tears coursing down her cheeks. 

Mrs. Baker was peering anxiously into the gloom when 
Braiden came up from the other direction. She was dress- 
ed in white, and she had a white scarf wound about her head 
and shoulders. 

** Were you waiting for me, Nellie?” he asked. 

She started and blushed deeply. 

** No—I—they’re late in coming,” she answered, with a 
little catch in her voice. 

Braiden reached across the gate and caught her hand. 
She did not resist him. 

** Nellie!” he said. 

She turned half towards him, wonderful in her pale beauty. 

‘* Nellie!” he whispered again. 

She lifted her face and he kissed her. Then they started 
apart. Out of the dusk two figures approached. Miss Ann 
was much exhausted, and the child was close at her side. 

** Auntie don’t feel well,” explained Dottie, as they drew 
near. Braiden stepped forward and supported the little 
black wavering figure. She looked from her niece to him. 

“No, I don’t feel so well,” she repeated, with a pitiful 
face. “And, oh, Ellen, I’m afraid I can’t go back, after all. 
I'm afraid I can’t.” 

The tears began to roll down her cheeks again. Braiden 
lifted her gently and carried her into the house. He placed 
her in an easy-chair. 

‘*No, Miss Ann, you can’t go back,” he repeated, a glad 
ring in his voice. ‘‘Ellen and I decided that before you 
came up; and here’s Dottie, too, We want you to come 
and live with us. Don’t we, Ellen?” Miss Ann sat straight 
up and looked at her blushing, startled niece. 

“Is it really so, Ellen?” she asked —‘‘is it really so?” 
For answer Mrs. Baker bent and kissed her. 


EARLY AUTUMN TOILETTE. 
See illustration on front page. 


W ITH the beginning of the autumn season the black 

note is seen again in many toilettes. Black lace and 
black ribbons are used to deepen the tone, and if the fabric is 
figured the design is black. That the effect may not be too 
sombre, however, some light chiffon or silk muslin is retained 
—a feature, it is predicted, that will be seen all winter, many 
of the newly imported cloth gowns having Fedora fronts, 
plastrons, yokes, or collars of chiffon, of course warmly lined 
with satin or silk, and combined with dark velvet, satin, or 
moiré, 

These features are well presented in an afternoon gown or 
calling dress of yellow taffeta with black design from Ma- 
dame Pelletier-Vidal of Paris. The yoke and collar are of 
light straw-colored mousseline de soie laid in pleats over the 
lining of yellow silk. The round waist has a bertha of 
black Chantilly lace edging the yoke. It is quite straight 
across the front and back, and headed by a little ruche 
of black mousseline de soie ending in chour of the mousse- 
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line at the armholes, where the lace drops in points, and 
extends over the shoulders as epaulettes. The fulness of 
the waist is | oe top and bottom, and is confined by a 
wide scarf of black Liberty satin, fastened on the left with 
upright swallow-loops and very long ends. 
sleeves of t size are of the taffeta, draped very grace- 
fully, held by black mousseline chour and a ruche of the 
same, The ample skirt is trimmed with two little ruffles 
bordered with the merest scallops of black lace. 

The black mousseline de soie Ne designed by Madame 
Carlier, has a flower brim of yellow and black blossoms, 
terminating in ends that fall beside the coil of hair. 
wings, erect and pointed, are near the front, 
are of light tan Suéde. 


Half - long 


Black 
The gloves 





Miss Marton Gricarist and Miss Alice Cumming, two 
Scotch lassies who have received the degree of Bachelor of 
Medicine and Master in Surgery from the University of 
Glasgow, have the honor of being the first women to take 
degrees in all the history of Scottish universities. They both 
studied in Queen Margaret's College, which is the woman's 
department of the University of Glasgow, and did their 
clinical work in the Royal Infirmary and Sick Children’s 
Hospital. 

—Mrs. William H. Vanderbilt holds to the rule that ob- 
tains with the rest of her late husband’s family, of never 
giving to those who ask for help; but at the same time she 
devotes most of her large income to churitable work, living 
simply and quietly herself. She investigates through com- 
petent agents the cases of those sick and needy whom she 
seeks out, and gives generously. During last winter she is 
said to have paid the revt of nearly a thousand persons, and 
she goes frequently into the slums and to the missions; but 
her great anxiety is to conceal her identity and avoid 
thanks. 

—The English rose and the Florentine lily will each have 
a place on the memorial slab that is to cover the grave of 
Robert Browning in Westminster Abbey. The slab, which 
is nearly completed, is very simple in decoration, and bears 
as inscription only the name and date, but the stone upon 
which these are carved is of Oriental porphyry set in a frame 
of Sienna marble. The work has been dove in Venice, 
whence the slab will soon be shipped to England. 

—In the Thoreau room shown in the house where are 
gathered the treasures of the Concord Antiquarian Society 
is the cane-strung bedstead which Thoreau made for his 
use in his Walden hut. Every part of it, even to the cane 
bottom, was wrought by the hands of the recluse. The rest 
of the furniture in the room was in service at Walden, and 
there are also shown the Thoreau family Bible—dated at 
Philadelphia in 1788—and the pen with which Thoreau last 
wrote. Paul Revere’s lautern is preserved in the same col- 
lection, and there are treasures there of rare old china. 

—A movement is on foot to restore the church at Bemer- 
ton, England, in which George Herbert for so long officiated. 
The present rector, the Rev..Francis Warre, estimates that 
$2000 will be sufficient to restore the old building, whose 
earliest known date is 1408, although good authorities de- 
clare that it belongs to a still earlier period. Every effort 
will be made to put the church into the condition it was 
when the poet-clergyman lived and labored in Bemerton, 
and Dr. Huntington, of Grace Church, New York, has un- 
dertaken to receive American subscriptions to the good 
object. 

—Madame Virginie Demont-Breton, the daughter of Jules 
Breton and the wife of the artist Adrien Demont, now pos- 
sesses, as does Mile. Rosa Bonheur, the dignity of the Cross 
of the Legion of Honor. They are the only women artisis 
who have ever received the decoration. Madame Demont- 
Breton, a little woman who usually works on big canvases, 
has exhibited successful marines at the Paris Salon for a 
number of years past. 

—The bowlder of rose-quartz that has for so long rested 
over Emerson’s grave has at last been marked with an epi- 
taph. A bronze plate has been set in the quartz, and on it 
are the poet’s name, the date of his birth and death, and the 
lines, 

“The passive master that lent his hand 
To the massive sou! that o’er him planned.” 
The grave is on what is known as “ Authors’ Ridge,” in the 
Sleepy Hollow Cemetery, at Concord, and, owing to the 
hardness of the stone, it has thus far escaped the depreda- 
tions of the relic-hunters, who have not spared the vines that 
have been often planted above Mies Alcott’s grave, or the 
hedge of arbor-vite that surrornds Hawthorne’s tomb. 

—The fashion of using a reversible saddle, which was 
begun in England several years ago by the Princess of 
Wales, was introduced to American women by Miss Anna ©. 
Brackett, who was te first woman in this country to use 
such a saddle. Eve now it is not in common use, although 
many women prefer it, children are taught to ride upon 
it, and doctors recommend it. 

—Miss Lilian Tomn, who has just taken a first class in the 
Law Tripos at Cambridge, the first woman to do this, is a 
pretty Cornisa girl, a graduate of Girton College. 

—The late George Inness had only a month’s regular in- 
struction in a studio, and this he received when he was 
about twenty years old, in New York, in the studio of Regis 
Gignovr. ‘ie had studied sketching and oil-painting as a 

lad, but he supplemented his insufficient training by dili- 
gent work and study during his trips to Europe. He lived 
in Italy for a number of years, but his best work was seen 
in his pictures of American scenery, and in 1867 his paint- 
ing, ‘‘ An American Sunset,” was selected as a representa- 
tive work of American art for the Paris Exposition, 

—The Grand-Duke of Saxe-Weimar has recently given 
the gold medal for art and science to Rosa Sucher, the noted 
oe who is to be heard in this country next season. 

—The King of the Belgians has become a devotee of bi- 
cycling, and rides constantly, accompanied by an aide-de- 
camp who is also a proficient wheelman. 

rhe ‘chapel cars” that have been run in the West by 
one or two denominations bave now been followed by a 
Sunday-school car, the “‘Good News,” which has been built 
and fitted up, at a cost of about eight thousand dollars, to 
propagate Sunday-school work throughout the West. Its 
use is given free by a man who withholds his name at pres- 
ent, and a corps of competent Sunday-school workers will 
travel on it from place to place, holding services in each 
town and village. 


CELIA THAXTER. 
Diew Avever 26, 1804. 
Sofily “eath touched her, and ehe passed away, 


" ir.” 
Out of this glad bright world she made #o fair. 


UT on the Atlantic Ocean, about fifteen miles 

from Portsmouth, New Hampshire, lies the 
rocky little island of Appledore. Here Mrs. Thax- 
ter spent most of her cays, and here, as her wish 
was, she was buried. Ter life was unique in many 
ways. Liviog as a child at the light-house, she led 
a perfectly free and natural existence; her only 
playmates were her two brothers, Oscar and Ced 
ric; her only playthings were the shells picked up 
on the beach. A lonely childhood in a way, but 
one of great freedom to these three untamed young 
creatures who lived in and on the water, careless 
of any danger, and knowing nothing of the conven 
tionalities which hamper our growth and develop 
ment 

Celia Thaxter was born at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, June 29, 1885. Her father, Hon. 
Thomas Laighton, was a gruff old fellow of rug 
ged character, but a man of parts. Becoming dis 
appointed at his non-election to some political office, 
he left Portsmouth when Celia was four years old, 
and went to live on White Island, taking charge of 
the light-house, and declaring that nothing would 
induce him ever to set foot on the mainland again, 
which resolution he carried out. There Celia lived 
until she was fifteen years old, when the family 
moved tojAppledore Island. Her husband was 
Levi Thaxter, a young lawyer. When Mr.;Thaxter 
asked the old gentleman for his daughter's hand the 
father became irate, and instantly ordered him off 
the island. The young folks waited a year, when, 
seeing that they were in earnest, the father relent 
ed, and Celia was married in 1851. Three children 
were born, John, Roland, and Karl, who has been 
his mother’s devoted companion all his life. Thus 
married when so very young, to the first man she 
had ever seen outside of this small family circle 
her life broadened, her circle widened, and the wife 
and mother developed into the fine woman. 

Mrs. Thaxter loved these Isles of Shoals, and 
rarely departed from them. Once only she ven 
tured to cross to the Old World, but even there, 
amid all the beautiful things of which she had read 
and heard, she still longed for her island in the 
sea. Every summer found her there, and she drew 
about her such choice spirits as Lowell, Whittier, James T. 
Fields, Sarah Orne Jewett, William Hunt, William Mason, 
and the like 

Every visitor to Appledore knew Mrs. Thaxter, at least 
by sight; and her lovely garden was the delight and pride of 
all visitors. There she was early and late, and there her 
labors found their reward in the most luxuriant and brilliant 
bloom. Every morning at four, or thereabouts, she rose, 
and worked steadily, digging and planting and watering her 
cherished flowers 
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MRS. CELIA THAXTER. 


Her room, which was always open to any guest who 
wished to see it, was a perfect blaze of glory. No one had 
such taste in arranging flowers; the eye of the true artist 
found visible expression in the masses of color. Over two 
hundred vases of various sizes and shapes were filled every 
day, and marvellous as it may seem, no one ever saw a 
faded blossom among the number. Only a day or two be- 
fore her death she took me into her garden to show me her 
water-hyacinth, of which she was very proud. 

Mrs. Thaxter’s first literary effort was published in 1861. 





Her earliest verses appeared in the Atlantic Month- 
ly. Her principal works were Poems, 1872-1876 ; 
Among the Isles of Shoals, 1873; Driftweed, 1879; 
— Sor Children, 1884; The Cruise of the Mystery, 


Mrs. Thaxter’s verses are well known to both 
young and old, and very sweet are those for the 
children, of whom she was very fond, and to wliom 
she always gave her best. One little m, which 

ublished in the St. Nicholas, entitled ‘‘ Nikoli- 
na,” has been set to music; the veritable little hero- 
ine for whom the verses were written, now grown 
- + spmmease was with Mrs. Thaxter when she 
died. 

Not only did Mrs. Thaxter write verse, but she had 
marked talent for painting, and lately had even tried 
her hand at modelling, with fair success. She had 
the instincts of an artist in every particular. Her 
last book is called An Island Garden, and describes 
in a very poctical and at the same time semi-prac- 
tical way her litile patch of flowers at Appledore. 
The book is illustrated with colored prints from 
water-color sketches by Childe Hassam, and is very 
beautiful. Another bit of her prose which is very 
clever is the tale of the dreadful murder which 
took place on one of these islands. The story is 
written simply, so simply that it is most impressive. 
To those who liked to have their feelings harrowed, 
and were fond of tragedy, the relation of this tale 
by Mrs, Thaxter fulfilled every wish in this respect. 
She was exceedingly dramatic as a reader, and with 
her strong magnetism, the effect of this weird and 
awful story was tremendous, 

She was a true friend to all the natives on the isl- 
ands, and made herself much beloved by them. In 
sickness she was their nurse, in health she was their 
loyal and sympathetic friend. At her death-bed two 
of these Norwegian friends faithfully and lovingly 
caught her in their arms as she fell asleep. Her 
wish had always been to go peacefully when the 
end came, and to be buried at Appledore, lying next 
her mother and father. The funeral services were 
beautifully simple. Dr. William Mason, who was 
un old friend, and whose custom it was to play 
every morning on the piano in Mrs. Thaxter’s room, 
a ae her two favorite pieces, ‘On the Holy 

ount,” by Dvorak, and a ‘‘ Romance,” by Schu- 
mann. The Rev. James de Normandie, another old 
friend, read certain extracts from her latest book, 
and spoke of her in a very tender and touching way. 
The body lay in a casket in the room which she loved, and 
the beautiful flowers were just as she had arranged them 
only a few days before. 

The pall-bearers were her two brothers—Oscar and Cedric 
—Childe Hassam, J. Appleton Brown, Dr. Stedman, Dr. 
Warren, Edward Caswell, and Laurence Hutton. The fu- 
neral cortege wound in and out among the rocks to the little 
family burying-place; each person present dropped into the 
new-made grave a flower gathered from the garden she had 
so lovingly cherished. Evganor V. Huron. 
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AUTHOR OF *‘ ALL SORTS 


CHAPTER XIV. 
SUPPOSE we are not forwarded any, Ella dear?” Aunt 
Lucinda looked up with a forced smile as her niece 
came in. 

** Not a bit.” Ella threw her hat upon the table and pulled 
off her jacket. The girl was changed already. The face, 
which was so bright and eager when first she resolved on 
bringing over her claim in person, was now pale and set as 
with endurance and resolution. It was a fighting face. You 
may often see this face among the women of the good old 
stock, which is said to be fast dying out in New England; 
it means the iron resolution which they inherit from the 
Puritan Pilgrims. I should be rather afraid to confront 
such a face if I had a weak cause or a wrong cause. This 
face meant perseverance to the end. It also meant anxiety. 

** We are not advanced a bit,” she repeated. 

“Were they civil?” 

‘Oh, they are civil enough, now. Quite polite, in fact. 
I don't think they will ask me any more to sit on the door- 
step and wait. But it’s no use being polite, as I told them, 
if we don’t get on. It’s always will I wait? Will I have 
patience? Will I consider that this is a very important busi- 
ness? The iawyers have all the claims sent in as yet. All 
must be considered. Well, these may be considered ; but 
how many are from nephews and nieces? Then they say 
that there may be other nephews and nieces—why don't 
they come forward, then? Then they say that there was a 
son, They must get proof that the son is dead, and further 
proof that he left no children, or that these children are 
dead. How long do they expect to keep me waiting? They 
don’t know. It is impossible to say. A great deal de- 
pends upon the proof about the son. It may be a long 
time.” 

“Oh, Ella, what do they call long? Is it weeks or 
months?” 

**I don't know, Auntie; I don’t know”—she sat down 
wearily. 

“* My dear, the suspense is killing me.” 

“Auntie, you look frightened always. Why does the 
claim frighten you? Is it that the fortune is so huge?” 

‘**Don't ask me, dear. I try not to think about the money; 
but I must. The gracious Lord knows, Ella, that I do not 
desire it. I desire only that the thing may be settled one 
way or the other. I wish we were back in Tewkesbury 
again, and all was as it used to be—and I was arranging for 
the reading of the Literary Society’s papers.” 

‘*Things can’t ever go back, Auntie. We've got, some- 
how, to see this through.” 

** And how are we to live, dear, until things are settled?” 

“I don't know, Auntie. I’m thinking all day and all 
night. I don’t know what we are todo.” She sat down 
and folded her hands. ‘‘ Let us see—we say the same thing 
every day.... Let us see again.” She took her purse from 
her pocket and poured out the contents. ‘‘ We've spent all 
the money we brought for our expenses here ; and we've 
spent most of the money for our passage home. Auntie, 
we've got exactly three pounds ten shillings and sixpence, 
about seventeen dollars. Our rent is ten shillings a week ; 
say that we have four weeks’ rent in hand, that leaves 
us one pound two shillings and sixpence, about five dollars 
and a half, for washing and for food. Can we make it last 
for three weeks? Three weeks more—and then? My dear 
Auntie, I don’t believe that they mean to settle this case 
in three weeks, or in three months—or, perhaps, in three 
years.” 

‘“* And after three weeks, dear?” 

“We must wait in patience if it’s thirty years. For what- 

* Copyright, 1804, by Walter Besant.—Begun in Haxrer’s Bazar 
No, 27, Vol. XX VIL. 
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ever happens, we shall not withdraw our claim. They ~—_ 
try to drive us back to our own country; but no—we will 
wait.” 

** But how to live, dear?” 

“I don’t know yet. They must give in sooner or later, 
Auntie ; it is a certainty.” 

“ Suppose we were to go home again, dear, and wait there,” 
said Aunt Lucinda, timidly. ‘‘I should like to see the old 
street again.” 

‘*We can’t, my dear. We've got no money to take us 
back, not even if we went as steerage passengers. We must 
stay here somehow. Besides, if we went back, how should 
we ever pay back the money you borrowed? We should 
have to sell the old house, and how long should I have to 
wait before I got another situation? There are twenty girls 
in Tewkesbury wanting places to every place there is for 
them.” 

‘* But, my child, how are we to live?” 

**I don’t know yet. We've got three weeks to find out. 
Well”’—she jumped up—* I must find out something. Don’t 
be afraid, Auntie. There’s the American Minister here ; I 
will go and ask him to get me some work. Perhaps they 
want a girl clerk at his place. Or, there’s the American 
Consul. I will go there and ask for advice. We don’t want 
to borrow money ; we want a little work that will keep us 
going, in ever so poor a way. ‘They say it is so hard fora 
woman to get work in this City. But we shall see. I will 
write to the Queen herself and tell her our case. Perhaps 
she wants a short-hand girl clerk ; or a cashier ; or a type- 
writer—who knows? I suppose she wouldn’t bear malice 
because we want to take this money? They say at the Trea- 
sury that she won't have it, in any case. I don’t know why 
they say so. The papers all declared that the estate would 
go tothe Crown. You shall see, Auntie; I will get some- 
thing somehow.” 

** Well, my dear,” said Aunt Lucinda, feebly,“ you are 
very brave, but you can’t make people find you work or 
lend you money. Oh! my dear, you are young and clever, 
but I know more than you. Money it is that makes people 
hard, and cruel, and unjust. They will be bard and unjust 
to you here just as much as at home. This dreadful money! 
We were happier when we wanted none. At Tewkesbury 
we taught ourselves to despise money. Remember that we 
put up a petition and a thanksgiving every morning against 
the prevalent and sinful greed of money.” 

‘Yes, dear, we did. But you must remember that we 
have not sought this fortune nor asked for it. The gift 
came to us. You are this dead man’s niece ; I am his grand- 
niece ; it is our bounden duty to take what is given, and to 
show the world how such a gift may be used aright. That 
is what it is meant for. If we'd prayed for it night and a | 
we should not have got it. A millionaire is put upon a pil- 
lar, like a king, for the world to watch. Everything that he 
does is watched and recorded. In a few weeks or months, 
you and I, simple as we are, will be the two women in the 
world the most talked about—and it is laid upon us to show 
the world how so great a gift should be administered.” 

** Well, dear, it will be a most awful responsibility—I dare 
not think of it. The mere thought of millions makes my 
head dizzy.” 

** As for that, you must not let yourself think of the fig- 
ures, They are bewildering ; and you will gradually, with- 
out hurting yourself at all, come to understand that what- 
ever you want to have, you can have. Don’t be afraid, 

Auntie—you will want and do nothing but what is good.” 

‘*I will try, my dear. Meantime-—after the next three 
weeks—how shall we live?” 

“T don’t know—I am thinking and thinking—and, so far, 
nothing has come of it. I’m not afraid, but I am a little 
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anxious. We are so much alone ; we know nobody; if we 
go to a lawyer we shall have to pay him. If we could go 
and consult a Minister! There is the great stony church 
out there in the square ; I have thought of going to see the 
pastor, but then he’s Episcopal, and we are Methodists. I 
wrote to Mr. Gladstone—I didn’t tell you, Auntie, because 
you might think it was mixing ourselves up in politics, and 
an American girl over here oughtn’t to take a side. He an- 
swered very kindly—says he can’t help. Well—he’s too 
busy, I suppose. As for his not being able to help, I won 
der if there’s any single thing in the world that old man 
can’t make the people here believe and do.” 

“1 don’t know, dear; I am beginning to feel—” 

‘**No, don’t say that, Auntie dear,” the girl interrupted 
quickly,‘‘anything but that. It’s only waiting for a little 
while—a week or two—a year or two. Only patience for a 
bit. These solicitors! I asked for their names, meaning to 
go and sit upor their door-steps until they attend to me, as I 
threatened to do at the Treasury.” 

‘* But, Ella,we must remember the other claimants. There 
may be some with quite as good case, until they come to 
ours. We must take our turn, after all.” 

**I’m so restless about it; I can’t sleep for thinking of it; 
I can’t sit still. Yesterday, in church, 1 was obliged to get 
up and go out, because my thoughts wouldn’t let me sit still. 
I can’t sit here in this room ; it is too small. I am choked. 
Auntie, put on your bonnet, and, for goodness’ sake, let us go 
out and walk up and down.” 

Aunt Lucinda obeyed: she always obeyed. 
to that class of women who are born to obey. 
rose, and went to her room for her bonnet. 

The girl’s face lost all courage when she was alone. She 
waved her arms in a kind of agony. ‘‘Oh!” she cried. 
“ Hundreds of claimants! Hundreds! and more coming in 
every day! They will not decide until they have received 
and considered all. And it may be years, they told me— 
long years of expectation. Oh! What shall we do? What 
shall we do?” 

Then her aunt returned with red eyes. The two hypo- 
crites smiled at each other and went down the stairs, and so 
into the square, called after an unknown Smith—perhaps 
allegorically as connecting the church, which covers three 
fourths of the space, with the work of men’s hands. The 
whole of the square was formerly the burial-ground of the 
church, so that these ladies were unconsciously walking 
over the dust of their forefathers— parishioners since the 
parish was first begun. 

They walked nearly round the square, their thoughts far 
away. Then Ella turned into a street, for no reason, her 
aunt following her ; and in two or three minutes they found 
themselves in an unexpected Place—a continental Place— 
which brought their thoughts back to Westminster. So 
long pad pe walk along streets and houses that you ex 
pect, and see the sights and hear the sounds to which you 
are accustomed, you can think as well and let your 
thoughts go roaming as far as if you were alone in the 
fields. When you see and hear the unexpected you must 
leave off thinking. Ella looked round her, awakened by 
the unexpected. For she stood suddenly in the most quiet 
and peaceful spot of all London. Houses of the early 
eighteenth century, with porches, and pillars, and flat fa- 
cades, stand round this place, houses built for the comfort 
that our fathers placed so far above artistic show and 
esthetic display. Many generations of peace and home 
have lent to this place the very atmosphere of seclusion. 
No one was walking in it; the houses and the street lay in 
sunshine—each home a heritage. Perhaps in the month of 
September the people are away, but even in merry May 
there can never be the noise of the street. 


She belonged 
She meekly 


“ There's a street in Albary,” said Aunt Lucinda, “ which 
looks like this. Ah! if only we were once more safe—” 

‘Don't, Auntie, Oh, we shall pull througli, somehow. 
I've got my watch still, and you've got your ring. We will 
go to a money-lender and borrow. Auntie,” struck with a 
sudden thought, ‘ your uncle, the rich man who died, he 
was a money-lender; he lived somewhere here—I suppose 
the business is still carried on. Let us go there. His suc- 
cessor might lend us some money on the security of our 
claim—we will give him any interest he wants. It is a 
chance—an inspiration, perhaps.” It was; but not in the 
sense she meant. 

Where was the house?” 

‘‘Tt was a place called Great College Street, Westminster. 
The number was 77, I think.” 

They asked a postman. The street was close by—first 
turn to the right and straight on. They followed the direc- 
tions, and speedily stood in the street beside the old gray 
wall and before the door numbered 77. 

**It can’t be the house,” said Aunt Lucinda. “ A miser 
and a money-lender couldn’t live in such a lovely house; 


and see—‘ Lucian Calvert, M.D.,’ on the plate. It is a doc- 
tor’s house ; Ella, you mustn't.” 
‘I must. I am desperate. I suppose the house has 


been done up fresh, painted and everything, since the old 
man died. It doesn’t look like a miser’s house. But I 
don't care, I will ask.” She rang the bell. The question 
she wanted to put was delicate. Was Dr. Calvert the suc- 
cessor of the late Mr. Burley, in the money-lending busi- 
When the door was opened by the neat and well- 
dressed housemaid, the girl found herself unable to put 
that question. She had expected the physician himself. 
She hesitated, therefore, aud stammered, and finally asked 
if *‘ Dr. Calvert was within.” 

He was not. If the ladies wished to consult him he 
would be at home in the afternoon. 

‘We do not wish to consult him professionally,” said 
the claimant ‘That is—” 

Mrs. Calvert is at home,” the maid suggested. 

‘That will be very much better. Would Mrs. Calvert 
see us? No; she does not know our names.” 

Mrs. Calvert would see them. They were shown into the 
dining-room, where they found a lady quite young, appar 
ently newly married 

‘You do not know us at all,” said Ella, stepping to the 
front. ‘‘My aunt’s name is Lucinda Burley, and I am 
Ella Burley, and we are Americans, and claimants for the 
Burley estate.” 

‘*And you wish to see the house where Mr. Burley lived 
and died?” 

‘N-—no—that is, we should like to see the house, but we 
came on other business.” 

‘ You had better tell this lady the whole truth, my dear,” 
said Aunt Lucinda, with the sagacity of age. 

‘Then it is this way: My great-uncle—” 

You are the granddaughter of James Calvert Bur 
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ley 

You know about the family, then? Your name is Cal- 
vert? You are a cousin?” 

We are not claimants,” said Margaret. 
James Burley went to America. That is all.” 

Ve thought that the claim would be acknowledged in 
a day or two. We have spent most of our money, and it 
occurred to me that the money-lending business might be 
still carried on somewhere—perhaps here—but I see I was 
mistaken ; and that, if we could learn where the office is, 
we might try to borrow money on the security of our 
claim.’ 

The money-lending was discontinued long before Mr 
Burley died. My husband is a physician.” 

‘*‘Oh! then that idea has fallen through. Well, Mrs. 
Calvert, we are sorry to disturb you, and very much obliged 
to you. I hope you won't be offended because we asked.” 

She got up to go 

**T am not offended at all; I am interested in your case. 
Would you like to see the house where your grandfather 
was born?” 

* If it will not trouble you too much,” said Aunt Lucinda 
** My father often spoke to me about this house and the old 
days. His father was a dreadful miser.” 

“I perceive that you know something of the family his- 
tory. I suppose you have brought over proofs of your de- 
scent, and—and —everything that will be required.” 

‘Plenty ¢f proof,” said Ella, stoutly, ‘all the proofs 
that can be asked for.” 

Margaret looked doubtful. For a moment she hesitated. 
Then she rose, and without further question led the way. 

**Come with me,” she said, “and I will show you the 
house. My husband is connected with the family. We 
are cousins, in fact—distant cousins. We took it over with 
all the furniture, only we have painted and decorated the 
place. James, through whom you claim, was the youngest 
son. Te was born in 1804." 

We do not know much about our relations—not even 
how many brothers be had.” 

‘**Two brothers came between John, the man who died 
the other day, and your grandfather. So far as I know, 
neither of these two brothers, through heirs, has yet put in 
aclaim. You are the first claimants who have called here. 
Come up stairs, and you shall see the family portraits.” 

She led them into the drawing-room, where the heads of 
this remarkable family adorned the walls. 

“Father came over to America in the year 1830, with 
mother,” Aunt Lucinda explained, her pale cheeks turning 
rosy red, no doubt with excitement. ‘‘My brother was 
born in 1831, and I was born in 1832. I am sixty-one years 
of age. This child was born in 1873, and my brother died 
in 1886. Father and son were lawyers. We've got the 
certificates of baptism and everything, and they’ve gone 
into the Treasury.” 

* They will try to cheat us out of our rights, if they can,” 
said Ella, with determination. ‘‘ But they've got an Ameri- 
can girl to deal with.” 

She looked round the room. ‘‘That’s like father,” she 
said, pointing to the original Calvert. ‘‘He could look 
just as determined as that—you remember, Auntie?” 

“Yes, my brother had that look sometimes, though he 
was unlucky in money.” 

**And you are like this lady; who was this, Mrs. Cal- 
vert?” 

“That is Lucinda—wife of John Burley, the celebrated 
miser. She is your grandmother, Miss Burley. There is 
a strong likeness, but I hope you will be more happy than 
this poor creature.” 

They looked about them with curiosity. 
Ella. 


“1 know that 


** Oh!” cried 
“To think that we are gazing upon our own people! 


Don't tell us, Mrs. Calvert, which is grandfather; Auntie, 
What lovely pictures! what wigs 


find him on the wall. 
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and what. head-dresses! I always thought that we belonged 
toa family.” 

“I will tell you directly something about the family 
grandeur. Miss Burley, do you think you can find your 
father’s portrait among them?” i 

The historian is naturally gratified at being able to state 
that Aunt Lucinda behaved exactly like Joan of Arc in a 
somewhat similar historical situation. She looked once 
round the room, and placed her hand upon a picture. 
“ This is my father,” she said, ‘‘though I remember him 
only as a middle-aged and elderly man.” 

“You are quite right. That is James Calvert Burley. 
His granddaughter is like him—and like all the Burleys. 
Theirs is a strong type, which repeats itself every genera- 
tion; and now, if you will sit down, I will tell you some- 
thing about your family history.” 

They spent an hour and more in that portrait-gallery, 
listening breathlessly to the story of the family grandeur. 
Margaret, with intention, emphasized the misfortunes that 
followed them all, from father to son. She said nothing 
about the curse which her husband's father believed to cling 
to the possessing of the fortune. She left them to make 
out for themselves, if they chose, a theory on that subject. 
They did not choose’; in fact, they did not connect the mis- 
fortunes with the money, but with the extraordinary wick- 
edness of the men. They were like Lucian in this respect. 
A family curse, you see, is not a thing that can be tolerated 
in a democratic form of government 

They were impressed. For the first time they realized 
the meaning of a family. 
of the English-speaking race inflict upon ourselves, that we 
do not preserve the family history. Through the cutter, in 
the mire, among criminals, in degradations even, the family 
history ought to be followed and preserved. We should 
guard the records of the past: we should preserve the tradi- 
tions. Ella, the American, who had never thought of the 
ee in connection with herself, listened with rapt eyes while 

argaret unfolded the history of the eighteenth century in 
its relations to herself. 

“Oh!” she cried, at last. “It is terrible. Yet—Auntie— 
don’t you feel taller for belonging to such a family?” 

“The extreme wickedness of Man,” sighed Aunt Lu- 
cinda, ‘‘in the effete European states, is awful to contem- 
plate. In Tewkesbury there couldn't ever be such a rec- 
ord. The ladies wouldn’t allow it.” 

‘*Come up stairs,” said Margaret. ‘I have still some- 
thing else to show you. This is the portrait- gallery of 
them all—and here you have heard the history of the men. 
Upstairs you shall see the rooms of the women—the unfor- 
tunate women—your great-grandmothers, who had to en- 
dure the consequences of the men’s wickedness.” She 
showed them the nursery, which had been left just as she 
found it: the wooden cradle, the bed, the cupboard, the in- 
fants’ clothes, the dolls, and toys. She gave them each a 
doll from the family “treasures. ‘‘Do these things,” she 
asked, ‘‘ make you feel that you really do belong to the 
Homse? Here are the very dolls that the little girls of the 
family played with. It must have been before the miser’s 
time, because he would certainly never allow such a waste 
of money as the purchasing of dolls.” 

They went down stairs again. 

“Oh!” cried Ella, in the hall, “how can we thank you 
enough?” 

She held out her hand; Margaret took it and held it. 

** You have no friends in England,” she said; *‘ make me, 
if you will, your friend. Let me call upon you. I have 
plenty of time on my hands, and I may, perhaps, be able to 
advise and help.” The American girl hesitated. She was 
proud, and she was going to become destitute. ‘‘I believe 
that I know all about you,” said Margaret. ‘‘ You have be- 
trayed yourself. You seem to me to want advice.” 

“* We certainly do.” 

“‘Then—if you think you can trust me—make me your 
friend.” 

“But you must know more about us,” cried Ella, per- 
suaded into confidence. ‘‘ We are desperately poor; we 
live in quite cheap lodgings close by; we have spent nearly 
all our money; we want all the advice we can get.” 

‘**I will call upon you,” said Margaret, with a grave 
smile. 

**Oh! you are so kind—and you have got such a good 
face—but you mustn’t think we are at all grand people. At 
home, Auntie has got the house we live in for her own; and 
I've got—that is—I hati—a situation as cashier in a store, at 
five dollars a week. And so we get along somehow, and we 
were quite contented, until the papers began to ring with 
this fortune wanting an heir—and we've given up every- 
thing, of course, for this claim—and—now we want advice 
badly.” 

{ro BE conTINUED.) 


STREET PICTURES IN ANNAPOLIS. 


See illustrations on page 720. 


j HERE her “‘ brook and river meet”—Chesapeake and 

Severn—stands an unfinished finished little city, wait- 
ing with as perpetual and dainty a prudery as Longfellow’s 
maiden for a maturity which never comes. 

Like some human beings, Annapolis might be written 
down as a trifle slight of stature, but as in the former case 
we do not ask rude questions, we shall not here. The town, 
then, for her own good reasons, stopped growing at an early 
age. We are grateful for this her decision, glad for a sense 
of drowsy peace that broods over what has past—the toil 
and moil of growth. 

A day of rather hot sun gives the best atmosphere for 
seeing the town. Like most Southern cities, it looks cold and 
uncomfortable on a chilly day. Southern homes are built 
for a protection against heat first, against cold as an after- 
thought. See the kitchens, all built well apart from the 
houses. From stove to dining-table-ran little darkies fast 
as their flat bare feet could pat, carrying the steaming dish- 
es. In the old days it was almost a darky to a dish; now— 
alas! By-the-way, where are all the little pickaninnies ? 
The hot sunshine brings out the time-ripened colors of the 
walls, opens doors and windows, from which bere and there 
a bright-turbaned head pokes out, though the cap now out- 
numbers the bandanna. This same warmth discovers also 
the pickaninnies swarming under our feet. 

Here is a group of them playing market. They are 
penned against a wall behind a long bench, on which are 
spread doubtful - looking “‘diviled crabs” and glasses of 
‘‘lem’nade.” A loud-tongued bell and a drum accompany 
piping yet guttural voices in proclaiming the price of the 
deadly combination. 

Summer days seem to open these streets as they open the 
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It is a dreadful loss, which we” 
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old-fashioned flowers in the oe gardens. Every house 
has its —_ some lying before low wooden homes, others 
jealous y fenced in by severely colonial double-winged man- 
sions, which present sealed doors to the street. Other gar- 
dens, in, encircle the houses with a veritable tangle of 
rare old shrubs and prickly-sweet roses, prodigal of their 
perfume to every passer-by, but presenting a thicket seem- 


ingly impervious as that about the Sleeping Beauty. Sleep- 
ing is a word not distant from the mind here. May her 
nee never wake Annapolis! 


Looking down many of the squares in this old rambling 
town, no man could e if he were on a back or a main 
street, nor where the street itself began or broke off. The 
hovels and mansions, the kiichen-gardens and front doors, 
appear hopelessly confused in their relations to each other 
and to their own ngs. It is not unlike a country dance, 
where, with backing and facing and twisting, the Squire 
swings Molly, the housemaid. For further mystification 
there are “ flat-iron corners ” made by streets that meet and 
merge into one, thus forming an acute angle, on which 
houses of extraordinary shape are built. 

On the point of one of these “ flat-iron corners” crouches 
a low one-and-a-half-story house, its back patched against 
the side of a three-floor building. Thus the door of the 
little excrescence opens directly on the “ flat-iron’s” point. 
Over the door is a shed, and over the shed again one small 
window gaping down the united streets towards the market. 

Plenty of passing traffic there is on the narrow pave- 
ments. Women and children, with market-baskets on their 
arms, wander up and down. Here comes an old negro 
walking erectly with a long flat basket poised on jis head. 
As he passes by the board fencings the honeysuckles and 
green vines that have climbed up from the inside gardens 
nod over to greet his load of green pease, parsley, red rad- 
ishes, strawberries, and white stalks of asparagus. 

Close behind the old marketer walks a smaller edition of 
the same color on his way from school. 

With his books under his arm? 

Oh no! After the manner of his kind, the child of Gibeon 
bears them poised on his woolly little head. 

As the “ flat-iron corner” surely deserves a clearer pic- 
ture than words can give, out then with the camera. 

The pickaninnies gather from every door ; staring, shout- 
ing, and waving to and fro like life in a drop of water. 

vill they have their pictures taken? 

Then they must line up against the wall on the opposite 
street. The ‘‘ flat-iron corner” is thus free, and the next 
picture waits, posed and ready. 

There they are—full-blooded negro and mulatto—the 
door-step population of the city. 

For the answer to the riddles of interlacing streets one 
must seek ‘‘ State-house Circle” and the ‘‘ Church Circle.” 
After once walking about the streets that ring these two 
centres the plan of the town is plain. All the main thor 
oughfares radiate from the State -house or the church. 
They are as two Romes to which each road must lead. The 
conceit of a city laid out asa pair of wheels, with streets 
for spokes, and round green parks for limbs, is toe charm 
ing for us to quarrel with the results. What matter if, as 
a consequence, abrupt three-foot courts” have to be 
pierced through the squares that stretch out too intermi- 
nably.. These cool, gloomy alleys, stealing between house 
wall and house wall, lend a delightful touch of mystery. 
And how many stolen byways there are! Even old resi- 
dents will stumble accidentally on new short-cuts to their 
houses. 

The street ringing the State -house Circle is riddled 
by alleyways, through which shaftlike openings cool 
glimpses of the green hill and the white State-house can 
be fantastically seen from the hot street below. 

Church Circle may be beautiful with its bright grass ond 
trees and ivy-covered walls; State-house Circle may be 
dignified tipped with its old domed building, graceful and 
elegant in every line, with Roger Brooke Taney guarding 
the door as he guarded law in life—but these charms all pale 
before the fascination of darting into a rat-hole-like passage- 
way and emerging blinking into the light of the next street. 
Man is by nature retrograde, and still a cave-dweller at 
heart. Next to the courts in sequence of quaintness comes 
the “ Yellow House.” Yellow was not its original color, 
but the ravaging fever of Time has sallowed its complexion 
and pockmarked the walls until they stand a study in soft 
grays and orange-yellows that tone into cream. The dull 
blue curtains at the windows, the mellowed green of the 
shutters, are Artist Time’s-work also. The hipped roof, its 
shingles black and mossy, frowns down on the street. All 
this might be gloomy were it not for a carved coronet that 
surmounts the house, a graceful fantastic porch poised on 
the roof’s peak. Long, narrow, and of no earthly use, it 
runs lightly from chimney to chimney, according in orna- 
ment with the little square white-railed piazza on which 
the front door swings open from under its diamond-paned 
transoms. 

Nor does the “‘ Yellow House” lack its possible secret—a 
blocked window that, in spite of the carefully filled-in plas- 
ter, is ghostily visible. Here, too, is what in imagination 
may become a secret cupboard, squeezed in between the 
right-hand wall and the house next, its tiny window gasp- 
ing to the street. Seen from the back, this house, which, 
at least should have its history, loses none of its subtle 
charm. The tangled garden; the old red smoke - house, 
with its mossy roof, over which a climbing pink rose lav- 
ishly blossoms—all breathe an atmosphere of the past, when 
wild shrubbery was pruned and the city still confessedly 
unfinished. The dome of the old State-house looks calmly 
over the dark roof into the wild garden, as into so many 
others similar. May it ever so look down on the street pic- 
tures of this unfinished finished little city that age cannot 
wither, nor yet add one cubic to her girth! 

MARGARET 8. Briscoe. 


THE IDIOT. 
BY JOHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
XI. 


5 I WONDER what would have happened if Columbus 
had not discovered America?” said the Bibliomaniac, 
as the me prepared to partake of the morning meal. 

‘** He would have gone home disappointed,” said the Idiot, 
with a look of surprise on his face, which seemed to indicate 
that in his opinion the Bibliomaniac was very dull-witted 
not to have solved the problem for himself. ‘‘He would 
have gone home disappointed, and we would now be for- 
eigners, like most other Americans. Mr. Pedagog would 
doubtless be instructing the young scions of the aristocracy 
of Tipperary, Mr. Whitechoker would be Archbishop of 











































































































‘“THE BIBLIOMANIAC WOULD BE RAISING RULES.” 


. 


Canterbury, the Bibliomaniac would be raising bulbs in 
Holland, and—” 

‘And you would be wandering about with the other 
wild men of Borneo at the present time,” put in the School- 
Master. 

“No,” said the Idiot. “Not quite. I should be dividing 
my time up between Holland, France, Switzerland, and 
Spain.” 

** You are an international sort of Idiot, eh?” queried the 
Lawyer, with a chuckle at his own wit. 

“Say rather a cosmopolitan Idiot,” said the Idiot. 
‘Among my ancestors I remember individuals of various 
nations, though I suppose that if we go back far enough 
we were all in the same boat as far as that is concerned. 
One of my great-great-grandfathers was a Scotchman, one 
of them was a Dutchman, another was a Spaniard, a fourth 
was a Frenchman. What the others were I don't know. 
It’s a nuisance looking up one’s ancestry, I think. They 
increase so as you go back into the past. Every man has 
had two grandfathers, four great-grandfathers, eight great- 
great-grandfathers, sixteen great-great-great-grandfathers, 
thirty-two fathers raised to the fourth power of great-grand- 
ness, and so on, increasing in number as you go further back, 
until it is hardly possible for anyone to throw a brick into 
the pages of history without hitting somebody who is more 
or less responsible for his existence. I dare say there is a 
streak of Julius Cesar in me, and I haven’t a doubt that if 
our friend Mr. Pedagog here were to take the trouble to in- 
vestigate, he would find that Cesar atid Cassius and Brutus 
could be numbered among his early progenitors—and now 
that I think of it, 1 must say that in my estimation he is an 
unusually amiable man, considering how diverse the natures 
of these men were. Think of it fora minute. Here a man 
unites in himself Caesar and Cassius and Brutus, two of 
whom killed the third, and then, having quarrelled together, 
went out upon a battle-field and slaughtered themselves, 
after making extemporaneous remarks, for which this mis- 
erable world gives Shakespeare all the credit. It’s worse 
than the case of a friend of mine, one of whose grandfathers 
was French and the other German.” 

** Héw did it affect him?” asked Mr. Whitechocker. 

“It made him distrust himself,” said the Idiot, with a 
smile, ‘and for that reason he never could get on in the 
world. When his Teutonic nature suggested that he do 
something, his Gallic blood would rise up and spoil every- 
thing, and vice versa. He was eternally quarrelling with 


himself. He was a victim to internal disorder of the worst 
sort.” 

‘* And what, pray, finally became of him?” asked the Cler- 
gyman. 


**He shot himself in a duel,” returned the Idiot, with a 
wink at the genial old gentleman who occasionally imbibed. 
“It was very sad.” 

“I’ve known sadder things,” said Mr. Pedagog, wearily. 
** Your elaborate jokes, for instance. They are enough to 
make strong men weep.” 

“You flatter me, Mr. Pedagog,” said the Idiot. ‘I have 
never in all my experience as a cracker of jests made a man 
Jaugh until he cried, but 1 hope to some day. But, really, 
do you know | think Columbus is an immensely overrated 
man. If you come down to it, what did he do? He went 
out to sea in a ship and sailed for three months, and when 
he least expected ran slam-bang up against the Western 
Hemisphere. It was like shooting at a barn door with a 
Gatling gun. He was bound to hit it sooner or later.” 

** You don’t give him any credit for tenacity of purpose 
or good judgment, then?” asked Mr. Brief. 

**Of course Ido. Plenty of it. He stuck to his ship like 
a hero who didn’t know how to swim. His judgment was 
great. He had too much sense to go back to Spain without 
any news of something, because he fully understood that 
unless he had something to show for the trip, there would 
have been a great laugh on Queen Isabella for selling her 
jewels to provide for a ninety-day yacht cruise for him and 
a lot of common sailors, which would never have done. So 
he kept on and on, and finally some unknown lookout up in 
the bow discovered America. Then Columbus went home 
and told everybody that if it hadn’t been for his own eagle 
eye emigration wouldn't have been invented, and world’s 
fairs would have been local institutions. Then they got up 
a parade in which the King and Queen graciously took part, 
and Columbus became a great“man. Meanwhile the un- 
known lookout who did discover the land was knocking 
about the town and thinking he was a very lucky fellow to 
get an extra glass of grog. It wasn’t anything more than 
the absolute justice of fate that caused the new land to be 
named America and not Columbia. It really ought to have 
been named after that fellow up in the bow.” 

‘But, my dear Idiot,” put in the Bibliomaniac, “the 
scheme itself was Columbus's own. He evolved the theory 
that the earth is round like a ball.” 

“To quote Mr. Pedagog—” began the Idiot. 

“You can’t quote me in your own favor,” snapped the 
School-Master. 

** Wait until I have finished,” said the Idiot. “I was only 
going to quote you by saying ‘Tutt!’ that’s all; and so I 


repeat, in the words of Mr. Pedagog, tutt, tutt! Evolved the 
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theory? Why, man, how could he help evolving the theory? 
There was the sun rising in the east every morning and set- 
ting in the west every night. What else was their to believe? 
That somebody put the sun out every night, and sneaked 
back east with it under cover of darkness?” 

‘* But you forget that the wise men of the day laughed at 
his idea,” said Mr. Pedagog, pts me the Idiot after the 

versary a stingin 


fashion of a man who has dealt an blow. 

‘** That only proves what I have always said,” rep the 
Idiot. ‘‘ Wise men can’t find fun in anything but stern 
facts. Wise men always do laugh at truth. henever I 


advance some new proposition, you sit up there next to Mrs. 
Pedagog and indulge in tutt-tutterances of the most intoler- 
ant sort. If you had been one of the wise men of Colum- 
bus’s time there isn’t any doubt in my mind that when Co- 
Jumbus said the earth was round, you’d have remarked tutt, 
tutt. in Spanish.” There was silence for a minute, and then 
the Idiot began again. ‘There's another point about this 
whole business that makes me tired,” he said. ‘‘It only goes 
to prove the conceit of these Europeans. Here was a great 
continent inhabited hy countless people. A European comes 
over here and is said to be the discoverer of America and is 
glorified. Statuesof him are scattered broadcast all over the 
world. Pictures of him are printed in the newspapers and 
magazines. A dozen different varieties of portraits of him 
are printed on postage-stamps as big as circus posters—and 
all for what? Because he discovered a land that millions of 
Indians had known about for centuries. On the other hand, 
when Columbus goes back to Spain several of the native 
Americans trust their precious lives to his old tubs. One 
of these savages must have been the first American to dis- 
cover Europe. Where are the statues of the Indian who 
discovered Europe? Where are the postage-stamps show- 
ing how he looked on the day when Europe first struck his 
vision? Where is anybody spending a billion of dollars 
getting up a world’s fair in commemoration of Lo’s discovery 
of Europe?’ 

‘He didn’t know it was Europe,” said the Bibliomaniac. 

‘Columbus didn’t know this was America,” retorted the 
Idiot. “In fact, Columbus didn’t know anything. He 
didn’t know any better than to write a letter to Queen Isa- 
bella and mail it in a keg that never turned up. He didn’t 
even know how to steer his old boat into a real solid conti- 
nent, ipstead of getting ten days on the island. He was an 
awfully wise man. He saw an island swarming with Ind- 
ians, and he said, ‘ Why, this must be India!’ And worst 
of all, if his pictures mean a he didn’t even know 
enough to choose his face and stick to it. Don’t talk Co- 
lumbus to me unless you want to prove that luck is the 
greatest factor of success.” 

‘Til luck is sometimes a factor of success,” said Mr. Ped- 
agog. ‘‘ You are a success as an Idiot, which appears to 
me to be so extremely unfortunate.” 

‘*I don’t know about that,” said the Idiot. 
myself to my company, and of course—” 

**Then you are a school-master among school-masters, a 
lawyer among lawyers, and so forth?” queried the Biblio- 
maniac. 

** What are you when your company is made up of widely 
diverse characters?” asked Mr. Brief before the Taiot had a 
chance to reply to the Bibliomaniac’s question. 

**T try to be a widely different character myself.” 

‘* And, trying to sit on many stools, feel and become just 
an Idiot,” said Mr. Pedagog. 

**That’s according to the way you look atit. I put my 
company to the test in the crucible of my mind. I analyze 
the characters of all about me, and whatever quality pre- 
dominates in the precipitate, that I become. ‘Thus in the 
presence of my employer and his office-boy 1 become a 
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‘DIDN'T KNOW ENOUGH TO CHOOSE HIS OWN FACE 
AND 8sTICK TO IT.” 


mixture of both—something of the employer, something of 
an office-boy. I run errands for my employer, and boss the 
office-boy. With you gentlemen I go through the same pro- 
cess. The Bibliomaniac, the School-Master, Mr. Brief, and 
the rest of you have been cast into the crucible, and I have 
tried to approximate the result.” 

‘* And are an Idiot,” said the School-Master. 

“It is your own name for me, gentlemen,” returned the 
Idiot. “I presume you have recognized your composite 
self, and have chosen the title accordingly.” 

7 

‘** You were a little hard on me this morning, weren’t you?” 
asked the genial old gentleman who occasionally imbibed, 
that evening when he aud the Idiot were discussing the 
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morning’s chat. ‘I didn’t like to say anything about it, 
but I don’t think you ought to have thrown me into the 
crucible with the rest.” 

“I wish you had spoken,” said the Idiot, warmly. ‘‘It 
would have given me a chance to say that the grain of sense 
that once or twice a year levens the lump of my idiocy is 
directly due to the ingredient furnished by yourself. Here's 
to you, old man, If you and I lived aloue together, what a 
wise man I should be!” 

And then the genial old gentleman went to the cupboard 
and got out a bottle of port that he had been preserving in 
cobwebs for ten years. This he opened, and as he did so 
he said, ‘I’ve been keeping this for years, my boy. It was 
dedicated in my youth to the thirst of the first man who 
truly appreciated me. Take it all.” 

“Til divide with you,” returned the Idiot, with a smile. 
**For really, old fellow, I think you—ah—I think you ap- 
preciate yourself as much as I do.” 


A PICTURE. 


CURIOUS picture rises before my mind. 
memory or imagination? 

Two women sit in a room talking. One is old—a self- 
contained, dignified, reserved woman. She had seen hope 
after hope go down, dear one after dear one go out, and she 
still presented the calm, changeless front of one whom no 
thing could daunt or surprise. People knew her as ‘‘ that 
cold, heartless Mrs. C——.” 

‘The girl who was talking was full of a recent grief—of a 
baby brother's death. It overflowed in her voice and eyes, 
With little sobs and gasps and much use of her white hand- 
kerchief she told the story of his sufferings. In the exuber- 
ance of her girlish emotion she dwelt on each detail, while 
in her heart there was a half-angry protest against the un- 
moved listener, who put in a few steady words now and 
then, seeking to turn the girl’s thoughts and teach her self- 
control. 

**But— Oh! how can you know? how can you under- 
stand?” With a burst came the selfish ignorance of youth. 
‘*He was so lovely! And we loved him so! But you do not 
know how that is. We loved him!” 

Then a strange thing happened. Through the half-dark- 
ened room a hoarse cry rang out, and the bitterness of it 
was something the girl had never heard before. It was the 
moan, the irrepressible outbreak of a heart pushed too far. 
Startled, the girl stopped in her flow of talk, and stared at 
her companion in affright. But she saw—nothing. There 
sat the same stately, quiet woman, with the same composed 
manner, which had never left her throughout a whole life- 
time of buffetings from fate. 

The girl's talk was checked. Something—a glimpse of 
the possibilities lying hidden in the human heart, far beyond 
the depths of her own petty line and plummet, restrained 
her. The noisy volubility of her sorrow suddenly became 
common and shallow. She said no more of her own be- 
reavement. With a few hurried, embarrassed words she 
came away. The older woman did not change her manner 
of courteous consideration for her young guest, and the lit 
tle episode was never mentioned between them. 

Often the girl wondered if her own feelings had not 
played her a trick. But advancing years gave her a truer 
solution, and taught a valuable lesson. Repression, content- 
ment, are lessons to be learned, graces to be acquired. And 
the perfection of attainments is in direct proportion to the 
greatness of the soul's conflicts, and the number of the soul's 
sacrifices we have passed through to obtain them. 


Is it from 





}ANSWERS-TO 
CORRESPONDENTS 


, 


Aw Oty Svunsoxntsee.—Sprinkle the places infested with ants with 
cayenne pepper. and scrub shelves and corners with carbolic or some 
other disinfectant soap. 

Mus. A. T. J.—The prettiest effect for your windows will be to have 
sash curtains of terra-cotta India silk, ard long inner curtains of dotted 
muslin, tied back with ribbon. Do not hang them from a pole, but 
— them to a stick and tack the stick to the wood-work above the 
window. 

Fay.—Lack of self-conscionsness will insure ease of carriage ; carry 
your bands as seems most natural; as soon as you think how to carry 
them, your pose will become awkward. You should certainly make your 
adieux to the ladies receiving at a dance, whether at a hotel or eleewhere. 

. E. R.—A piece of silver is the most suitable gift ; at any silver shop 
they will show you an assortment of articles appropriate for the purpore. 

Inquirer B.—Make up your list from those to whom you are indebted 
for hospitality, and add any one who has called spon you to whom you 
wish to extend farther courtesies. 

C. P. A.—You need not send cards, and unless you receive later at-home 
cards from the bride, no call is necessary. 

Ienoramvus.—It is quite correct to send regrets or acceptance to a wed- 
ding reception or breakfast; the desirability of such acknowledgment is 
obvions. It is a matter disregarded by many persons, however. The 
form is the same as any regret, and is addressed of course to the persons 
inviting you to the function, and not to the bride. Announcements re- 
quire no acknowledgment. 

A. A. E.--You will find lovely models for cloth gowns trimmed with 
moiré on pare 696 of Bazan No. 85. Capes will be much worn, and are 
described in the same ye A wide plain skirt is best choice. Winter 
coats will be worn very long, some of them reaching to the knee, others 
still longer. 

Mo.—Moiré and satin will both be used again for fall dresses. Have 
the sleeves of the wool dress to match the skirt. If you introduce silk 
or satin, use it for the waist. Read about new gowns in New York Fash- 
ions of this namber of the Bazar. 

>. H. F.—Ostrich-feather boas are very much worn at present, The 
skirt pattern you mention is good. Read New York Fashions for hints 
about skirts and jackets. 

Ov» Sussontsee,—Gray or tan-colored gloves should be worn by the 
bride and groom. Your suggestions for the groom's dress are correct, 
thongh the frock-coat is preferred. Use Mrs. Alfred H. Smith on the 
wife's cards, as you object to the middle name. The husband's cards are 
similarly inse’ , with the title Mr. Address the Jndge’s letters to 
Hon, William H. Smith, and in speaking to him use the title Judge tustead 
of Mr. Get one of the new rough woo! fabrics for an October going-away 
gown. 

Furreen Years’ Sunsontsen.—Crape, nuns’ veiling with silk warp, and 
the newer silk veilings are all used for young ladies’ veils. Wheu address- 
ings note toa a > use the title Dr., as Dr. John Smith. 

rs. J. R. Q.— Norfolk jacket will be worn again, also coats with 
fuller skirts on which are set box pleats, laid smoothly, and without a 
belt. Skirt patterns will be given in Sapplements of the Bazax early in 
the season. Make the blue serge like the cloth costume iilustrated on 
page 677 of Bazan No. 84. Face it with black satin or moiré. 

. 1.—Carl the ends of your short hair in thick large curls. Dark 
purplish-red will be worn. New models for girls’ autumn dresses are 
given in Bazan No. 84. It is not “ proper for young ladies to lace.” Put 
wide rw of lace on the elbow sleeves of the mnalin dress, and insert a 
Jace guimpe in the square neck. Girls of fourteen should not go out in 
the evening with young gentlemen. sleeves will be worn all 
winter. There is no newer corset-waist than the fichu or bolero cover 
which is knotted on the bust and covers the shoulders. 


nation in gray ack. This model will be very effective if made all 
white, using white chiffon for the waist, and making t three narrow 
rnffles of chiffon instead of the flounce on the skirt. 1 - 


oO! rt. H satin 
moiré ribbon for a collar and belt, and omit the long sash ends. a 




















































































































































































































BopicE FoR THEATRE OR REciePTION GOWN 


COSTUME FOR SHORT JOURNEYS. 

YPECIAL demands are made on the costume for summer 
WO excursions and country visits. It is presumed to have 
the substantial quality and severe style of a travelling cos 
tume, and yet not to lack that touch of elegance which one 
naturally expects in a visiting toilette. In the costume il 
lustrated these qualities are happily united. The material 
is covert-cloth of a gray-blue shade. The skirt is of simple 
tailor cut, and bordered with a cluster of rows of heavy silk 
stitching. The bodice is a short open jacket, with rounded 
fronts that spring outward on the hips, and a slashed 
basque back All the edges are piped with white cloth, 
and it has a white cloth turned-down collar The jacket 
opens on a white silk vest front with a drooping frill, termi 
nating at the white cloth be 


BODICE FOR THEATRE UR RECEPTION 
GOWN. 
\WINE-FIGURED silk is the material of this bodice, 
which has a tasteful garniture of jetted cream guipure 
lace. The lace forms a deep girdle, from which proceed 
three bands, two of which pass over the shoulders, and a 
third stops at the neck at front and back; the silk is gath- 
ered between the bands. The sleeves are draped puffs 
above deep forearms of the lace. The stock -collar is 
shirred in projecting loops at the back 


EMBROIDERY DESIGN OF WOOD-SORRKEL. 
See illustration on paye T24. 


4 bey design is intended for embroidery upon silk or satin 
of the best quality, and if well wrought will result in a 
piece of needle-work that may take its place among verita 
ble art treasures. The ground should be pure soft satin or 
rich silk of varying shades of réséda and gold. Satin is 
preferable to silk as it will not crack, as heavy silk often 
does; and changeable satin is as easy to procure as changea- 
ble silk in this day of beautiful weavings. 

It is always well worth while to do a fine piece of em 
broidery upon the best and richest fabric procurable, as the 
value is greatly increased, and the pleasure of execution 
greatly euhanced by the use of such materials. 

In the early days of embroidery in America, when the 
Moravian Sisters of Bethlehem taught our grandmothers to 
imitate roses, pinks, and forget-me-nots on aprons, reticules, 
and cushions, black or gray India satin was generally used 
for backgrounds, and was considered the only worthy and 
reliable material for such precious uses, but the India satin 
offered by commerce to-day is poor stuff beside the lustrous 
and exquisitely blended weavings which come from the 
looms of France and England. It is not a difficult matter 
to select a silk or satin for a ground which will combine the 
colors to be used in the embroidery, and by this relation to 
effect a general harmony which otherwise can only be found 
in old pieces. 

Filo-floss, instead of filoselle, should be used for this de- 
sign, and three shades of green, one of palest pink hardly 
stronger than a tinted white, and one of lavender pink for 
the flower veinings and seeds, are all that are required for 
the embroidery. ‘The little connecting stems are to be done 
in the darkest shade of green, The small patches of parallel 
lines are to be done in fine gold thread, which is to be sewn 
down with gold silk of the same color; and if the year is 
added, as in the design, it should also be done in gold-colored 
silk. 

Any one who has ever seen the wood-sorrel overgrowing 
and creeping through the mossy ground of a wooded field or 
mountain will enjoy reproducing its irregular patches of 
leafage and pale-tinted flowers, with bits of sunshine drop- 
ping through the tree branches. It is a pleasure quite akin 
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to that of painting, and yet it possesses certain refined 
and subtle qualities unknown to that facile art. 
CANDACE WHEELER. 


HIGH TEAS AL FRESCO. 


\ HEN Winifred discovered that our newly acquired 

summer home held within its precincts ‘‘ the most 
beautiful meadow in the world, just such an one as 
Corot would have painted in forever!” as she excitedly 
declared, I knew that my compound character of chap- 
eron and cook was to be put to a stanch test, especially 
since there is a following of the Sketching Club here, 
and especially, also, as in the same meadow there runs a 
trout stream, which will bring the followers of Izak Wal- 
ton in proximity with the worshippers of Corot. 

I commenced immediately to make my preparations 
for open-air teas, and patiently began those plans-and 
menus which are the manceuvres of the general man- 
ager of the batterie de cuisine 

A few days later, when Walter was varnishing his 
fishing-rods in prospect for the next day’s bout, he cried 
out to me: 

**Hello, Mary, I say! I have asked two or three fel- 
lows up to tea with us to-morrow Do, for gracious 
sake, give us something fetching, and do not let us be 
doomed to those soggy sandwiches which are the usual 
refuge of the desolate in picnic hampers!” 

**T will promise you sandwiches in perfection,” I re- 
plied, with some warmth, passing out into the back 
porch to attend to my brew of ginger beer. There I 
found Winifred and Susie Fletcher cleaning their pal- 
ettes and brushes with zest, and talking like R. A.’s about 
‘*tone values,” ‘‘ foregrounds,” and “the vanishing 
point.” 

Winifred took up the chorus of Walter, and cried to 
me, as I pushed her turpentine bottle angrily from its 
presumptuous nearness to my ginger beer: 

**Do, Mary dear, give us something chic for to-mor 
row! Something French, you know!” 

I never can resist Winifred, and I determined to give 
the Sketching Club and those ‘‘fellows” a bon petit 
gotter. While bottling the ginger beer I began recall- 
ing the dainty things we had in Brittany last summer, 
when I was with Winifred in her pursuit of the art 
idea, and, thanks to my practical habit of making notes, 











I will transcribe correctly the receipts for some of the 
things which pleased our guests. In the first place, the 
ginger beer. I have always found that it is a most pop- 
ular beverage at all summer fétes. I make my own 
thus: Oue and a half pounds of loaf sugar, four large 
lemons, one and a half ounces of whole ginger (bruised), 
one and a half ounces of cream of tartar. Leave out the 
rinds of half the lemons, Put all the ingredients in a 
large bowl, and pour over them two gallons of boiling 
water. When cold work in rathe: less than a gill of 
brewer's yeast. Let all stand twelve hours. Then skim 
off the yeast, and pour the liquor carefully into another 
vessel, leaving the sediment. Bottle immediately, and 
be careful to wire the corks. 

I next made my potted meat. It is a constant sur- 
prise that potted meats are soseldom found in American 
homes. They are easy. to prepare, and if ove uses the 
pretty small pots to be found in any Japanese-ware shop 
for a song, a really dainty dish can be set before whoever 
he or she may be. 

The potted meats are nice for al fresco festivities, for 
they are easily packed, they decorate the table, and, 
when spread upon Maryland biscuit, they make an ex- 
cellent addition to the feast. For potted beef the fol 
lowing is the method: 

Two pounds of lean beef; one. table-spoonful of water; 
one-quarter of a pound of butter; a seasoning to taste 
of salt, cayenne, pounded mace, and black pepper; and 
a soupcon of anchovy paste, 

Procure a nice piece of lean beef, as free as possible 
from gristle, and put it into a jar with a lid with one 
spoonful of water. Cover it closely, and put the jar 
into a saucepan of boiling water, letting the water come 
within two inches of the top of the jar. Boil gently 
for three and one-half hours; then take the beef and 
chop it very small with a chopping-knife, and pound 
it thoroughly in a mortar. Mix with it by degrees all 
or a portion of the gravy that will have run from it; 
add the seasoning, put it in flat pots about an inch 
and a half in depth, and cover with a little butter just 
warmed and poured over. If much gravy is added to 
it, tt will keep but a short time ; on the contrary, if a 
large proportion of butter is used it may be preserved 
for some time. 

I conquered Walter’s prejudice against sandwiches by 
mine, and this is the way I did it: 


CosTuME FOR Suort JOURNEYS. 








Cut up four ounces of breast of boiled 
chicken aud four ounces of tongue; place 
them in a mortar and pound them to a paste; 
add two salt spoonfuls of celery salt, a pinch 
of cayenne, a teaspoouful of anchovy paste, 
ind four table-spoonfuls of mayonnaise; put 
ithe mixture on a cold dish and set aside. 

Take a few neat leaves of lettuce, dip each 
leaf ina little tarragon vinegar, shake it, and 
place it on a slice of very slightly buttered 
bread; spread a layer of the prepared meat 
over the lettuce, then another leaf of lettuce 
over the meat and the other slice of bread. 

My dish of chicken, however, won for me 
my chief praise, which consisted in Wini 
fred’s saying it was exactly what she had 
meant by “something chic.” 

Cut up two tender chickens; put three 
butter in a stewpan, and toss 
your chickens in it, sprinkled with flour, and 
moistened with hot white stock, or water if 
you have none. Season with salt, white pep- 
per, mushrooms, twelve tiny pickling onions, 
and a bouquet of herbs. Let it simmer for 
one hour and a half. Take the stewpan off 
the fire, take out the bouquet, and crush 
the onions to atoms; beat up two yolks of 
eggs with two teaspoonfuls of lemon juice; 
mix it up with the gravy, and stir the whole 
together seforehand take a good-sized ba 
ker's loaf, cut off the top carefully, remove 
the crumb; then in the cavity you place the 
chicken, gravy and all. Put back the top 
you had cut off to empty the loaf of its 
crumb, and let the whole become perfectly 
cold before you either eat or pack it in the 
hamper, so that the crust may be very crisp 

A cold pigeon pie, with the pigeons’ feet 
sticking up through the crust, is a favorite 
pasty, und a dish of stuffed eggs (for which 
a receipt was given in a recent number of the 
Bazan) placed in a nest of watercress gives 
a bucolic touch to our play of Aready. In 
boiling eggs hard, be sure to drop them in 
cold water as soon as they are done, 
will prevent the yolks from turning dark. 

For a * we find there is no 
thing more easily managed than taking a 
freezer of ice-cream to the grounds 

A brown-bread cream is a pet dish. Whip 
a pint of good cream quite stiff, sweeten 
with powdered sugar flavored with a tea 
spoonful of essence of vanilla and a liqueur 
giass of French brandy. Have six ounces 
of coarse brown-bread crumbs, made by rub 
bing the bread through a colander, and mix 
these lightly but thoroughly with the cream 
Pile as high and rockily and 
strew with a few more crumbs. This is ca 
ried in a tin surrounded by ice 

I keep the ferns for the decoration of the 
table in rustic baskets down in a shady place 
near the brook; and for the decoration of the 
table—which is a rude affair—I spread upon 
the white cloth a long strip of Turkey-red for 
1 table-centre. We take a spirit-lamp to 
make our tea. 

It is a pretty sight to see the girls in their 
sketching aprons sitting around the table on 
their camp-stools, and Walter and the fel 
lows lolling about on the grass 

We watch the shadows creep under the 
willows and over the pictures on the easels, 
which, | confess, look less chromoish and 
more Corotish in the dim lights of the dy 
ing day Frances LEEpDs. 
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MLS. SIMPLETON'’S ADVICE. 


\ hS. SIMPLETON has a reputation for 
1 good sense. This is founded upon a 
solid buttress of achievement. Her family 
are almost invariably well, and they enter 
upon each day's experience with that zest 
in life which it is the object of all good 
housekeeping to secure for the inmates of 
the home. This aim, by-the- way, is often 
misunderstood. We do not keep house for 
the sake of preserving the house in good 
condition merely, but for the sake of pre- 
serving the people in it. She is the success- 
ful housekeeper who manages to secure for 
her family health and happiness from one 
year’s end to another—which implies a clean 
and orderly management, to be sure, but this 
is not the view generally held. 

Mrs. Simpleton, however, works upon this 
line, and the results of her policy are much 
aimired by many of her neighbors who 
would not for anything follow the rules 
which she scrupulously observes, 

One of them came to her the other day 
and suid: ‘‘My dear Mrs, Simpleton, our 
Percy is miserable this season. You know 
what dreadful attacks of illness he has had 
during the past year. The doctor says that 
we must try in every way to raise the stand- 
ard of his general health. He fears that the 
child might not pull through another of 
those awful attacks, He is just seven now 

a rather critical age, you kuow. Do ad- 
vise me.” 

**Give me an idea of his diet 
Mrs. Simpleton 

The Neighbor, with some care, detailed the 
child’s usual day-to-day bill of fare. Mrs. 
Simpleton listened attentively, and made 
several recommendations in regard to minor 
points. Chiefly she urged more fruit for the 
child. 

“He seems to get along, somehow, with 
very little fruit from one week’s end to an- 
other,” she remarked. ** Now my children 
have fruit three times a day all the year 
round, though some children might not 
thrive upon so liberal a diet. Suppose you 


,” suggested 


begin giving Percy an orange every morn. 
ing, with another at noon after a few days 
if the one agrees with him, and gradually 





as this | 
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increase the amount until he takes more or 
less fruit at each meal, in case always that it 
seems to agree with him. I should not be 
surprised if you should find that if you give 
him fruit freely, it will improve his condi- 
tion greatly in the end.” 

It was three weeks before Mrs. Simpleton 
saw the Neighbor again. Then she hast- 
ened to inquire for Percy. A coolness came 
over the manner of the Neighbor. 

“ Percy has been quite ill for a week,” 
replied. 

‘1 am distressed to hear it,” exclaimed 
Mrs. Simpleton. ‘‘ What are his symptoms?” 

“Ob, he is all out of order in every way, 
and we think that we gave bim too much 
fruit.” 

‘Just how much did you give him?” 

“Oh, I began as you said. I gave him an 
orange in the morning, and then | gave him 
another at noon, after his lunch, and both of 
them seemed to agree with him. About a 
week ago I thought I would let him eat fruit 
as freely as he chose, as you advised.” 

‘* How freely, for instance?” 

‘ Well, the day before he was taken ill he 
had two oranges for breakfast in the morn- 
ing, and at noon | let him have two oranges 
again ,and two bananas, scraping off the fuzzy 
lining carefully, as you told me that render- 
ed bananas indigestible. Then he had a 
plate of dates, perhaps a dozen, and a dish 
of pineapple, cut up with the greatest care. 
1 had a delicious dish of stewed prunes ready 


she 


| for his supper, but he never got to that, for 


he was terribly nauseated during the after- 


| noon, and he has been miserable ever since. 


The doctor has advised us to stop the fruit 
diet entirely. Of course you meant well, 
Mrs. Simpleton, and I thank you, but, you 
see, it hasn’t turned out well.” 

“I—I,” gusped poor Mrs. Simpleton—‘‘ I 
really ought to have mentioned that I should 
not think of giving the child more than one 
kind of fruit at a time, but—” 

‘ You said ‘ freely,’” quoted the Neighbor, 
mercilessly 

And Mrs. Simpleton, by dint of striving 
and prayer, managed to wait until the Neigh- 
bor was out of hearing before she ejaculated 
the rest of her sentence: “—but I did count 
on your having a little common-sense!” 

On another occasion a Friend told her that 
her dear little two-year-old Claribel was suf 
fering from a terrible cold. The Friend 
was worried to death about her. She could 
scarcely breathe. What would Mrs. Simple- 
ton do if Claribel were her child? 

Mrs. Simpleton thought for a moment, 
and then suggested that time-honored rem- 
edy, bear’s-oil. 

‘Bathe the soles of her feet and the palms 
of her hands with warm water, and then 
anoint them with oil,” she advised. ‘‘ Rub 
it thoroughly into her chest, too, and cover 
it with a square of flannel. Rub a little oil 
on her nose and her forehead too. Give her 


a few drops internally if she seems inclined 


to choke.” 

When Mrs. Simpleton next met the Friend 
she observed a lack of cordiality in her 
greeting, and a qualm eontwacted her heart. 
By this time she had a good deal of experi 
ence in re advice. 

* How is Claribel?” she asked, dauztl «=: ly. 

The Friend’s countenance lengthened. 

‘Dear Mrs. Simpleton,” she began, depre- 
catingly, *‘ you meant to help our precious 


child, but, iu point of fact, you nearly kill- | 


ed her.” 

“Oh, mercy!” cried the horrified 
Simpleton. *‘* Do explain yourself!” 

**T went at once for the oil, as you sug 
gested,” returned the Friend, deliberately, 
‘and I applied it exactly as you said; but 
Claribel grew worse all ¢ ‘At night she 
snuffied so that I sent for the doctor. 
was shocked when he heard about the oil, 
and said that it must be taken off at once, 
and that I must not use it again.” 

“I can’t understand it,” murmured Mrs 
Simpleton, in bewilderment. 
it myself with good results, and it is often 
prescribed by physicians. Oh, you mep- 
tioned snuffles!” she said suddenly. 
was Claribel’s cold seated?” 

‘Entirely in her head,” asserted 
Friend, emphatically; *‘ and the doctor said 
that the opening of those important pores in 
her hands and feet and on her chest by the 
oil might have killed her.” 

“Oh, certainly!” agreed Mrs. Simpleton 
‘But you said you were ‘alarmed,’ and I 
never thought of your being ‘alarmed’ 
about a cold in the head, The only * alarm- 
ing’ kinis of colds—so far as 1 know—are 
in the throat and lungs. 1 supposed that 
Cc laribel’ 8 was there. 

“Oh, if it bad been there, the doctor 
said, the treatment would have been right!” 
admitted the Friend 

Mrs. Simpleton has stopped giving advice 
until she discovers some Janguage which is 
plainer than English. 


Mrs. 


MYRTILLA’S RESOLVE. 


YRTILLA was determined to avoid 

both Seylla and Charybdis, as she rath- 
er magniloquently designated the fretting 
and shirking w are said to be the obsta- 
cles to success in every feminine undertak- 
ing, and had made up her mind to do her 
duty like a man. Irreparable losses com- 
pelled her to bear the trials of every da 
without the sweet close a which 
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} upon workmen. 


| found that she must insist and persist if she 
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had once made them seem so trifling; and 
while she had many and dear frienc 8, she 
sadly realized that 
“the love of all 
Ie but a emall thing to the love of one,” 

and felt that she ought not to trouble those 
who were not her very own with matters 
which are insignificant, but which largely 
fill up one’s life. 

Opportunity brought her resolve to a de- 
cisive test. She had gone out from the pret- 
ty room whose four walls now made her 
home for a little morning call, had been 
kindly constrained to remain to luncheon, 
and after several delightful hours had been 
taken back in a luxurious carriage, her arms 
filled with roses and books, so that the one 
day's pleasure was to sweeten and brighten 
many others. Wonderful news met her at 
the threshold—it needed but her consent and 
her house would be rented at once; that 
house which had been empty so many 
months, and which brought in only a reve- 
nue of cares and anxieties, while it compelled 
expenditure, taxes being “ as sure as death,” 
aud quite as unavoidable. Preliminaries 
were soon arranged satisfactorily, and with 
but one drawback—the lease was for such a 
brief time. 

Then Myrtilla bravely set forth to attend 
to the inevitable repairs, the requirements 
which her own sense of duty would not allow 
her to shirk, and which she firmly resolved 
not to fret over. It was delightfully plain 
sailing at first; all the tradespeople were so 
interested and anxious to please, that formi- 
dable personage the plumber being especially 
gracious, and everything looked so fair and 
promised so well that Myrtil allowed her- 
self to think of the books which had been 
lent to her. But it was thinking only, and 
scant time even for that. Pembroke paled 
before the plumber, and A Gentleman of | 
France was found less engrossing and ex- 
citing than the worries of weary waiting 
The hinderances of prompt- 
ness seemed to increase each day, and Myrtilla 








were to have all done in time. Talk of the 
war of races, the squabbles of sects! Myr- 
tilla discovered that there was no harmony 
between the trades, and that the representa- 
tives of each were constantly in the other's 
way. Still she would not fret. 

Myrtilla would not shirk. In the morning | 
she took the walk—no short one—to the 
house, stopping on the way to see whether 
the men had gone to their work; she wrote 
notes; she battled with heat and fatigue, and 
returned every evening with just energy 
enough left to take a refreshing bath and 
put herself to bed. But when all the worry 
seemed over, when the tenant was duly in- 
stalled and the long breath of satisfaction 
was drawn, Myrtilla, with a feeling that it 
was a state of things too blissful to be last- 
ing, wondered whether the unexpected would | 
happen 

t did. And then Myrtilla, strength and 
patience failing, weakened in her resolve. 
She fretted and wished that she dared shirk. 

MKS. WINSLOW'S SUOTHING SYKUP 
hes been used for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for their children while teething, with perfect 
success. It sowothes the child, softens the yume, o— 


all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhen, Sold by draggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—{ Ade.) 





ADVERTISEMEN'TS. 


Unlike the Dutch Process 
No Alkalies 


Other | Chemicals 


are used in the 
preparation of 


W. BAKER & C0.’S 











which is absolutely 
pure and soluble. 


Sold by Grocers ever everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 









Vor. XXVII., No. 36. 





You don’t know how good 
‘a lamp you have got, unless 
you use the right chimney on 


it. Consult the “Index to 
Chimneys” —free. 
Write Geo A Macbeth Co, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. ? 
Pearl-glass and_ pearl-top 
chimneys last as a teacup 
lasts. 








We ent and 
make every garment to order, thus 
insuring perfection in fit and finish. 
We are manafacturers, and by +ell- 
ing direct to you can save you from 
$5 to $20 on every garment. All 
a are filled promptly, and we 

y all express charges. Our Fall 
rnd, Winter etalegee are Capes from $ 
lies” up, rom 35 Up, 
Jackets, He J Capes, wy Pur 
, Tailor-fade Se” 

We will be pleased to send yon ar :™ ne to~ 
gether with our perfect-fiiting measurement diagram, 
a 48-inch tape measure, and more than FORTY SAM- 
PLES of the cloths, plushes, and fars from which we 
make our garments on receipt of four cents postage. 
You may select any garment, and we will make it to 
order for you from any of our materiale. Our gar- 
ments fit perfectly, and always give the wearer a sty- 
lish and refined pepenes. We also vell cloakings, 
plushes, and for edgings by the yard. Please men- 
tion Harper's Bazar when you write us. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
152 and 154 West 23d Street, New York. 





Pears’ 


Few people 
know the com- 
fort and beauty 


of perfect natu- 
ral skin. 


Have 
used 
soap? 


you 
Pears’ 


- & NEW $900.00 


STEINWAY 


Upright Grand 
PIANO 
FREE! 


The Manufacturers of the famous 


Christy Bread Knife 


offer the above valuable Premium to the person selling 
most of their goods between now and Christmas, '94 
Send postal card for particulars. 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box D, Fremont, Ohio. 
















aditure, 


ful thought. 


Colonial H 


Artistic 





AEIES® A BEAS TAPUs MOMPF is not merely a question of eed and lavish 
y. 


at limited cost can be produced by skill, st and care 


No banner ee ri the solution of the vexed questions about house-planning 
can be found than these books. 
scriptions, 


They give perspectives, floor plans, and de 
and are fuller and more complete than any others. 
jouses, with many new perspectives for ‘94, in the 
beautiful Colonial style, and showing a number of kindred 
designs in “Italian Kenaissance,” and “ Early French.” 
Range of cost, $2,200 to $12,000. Price by mail . 
oursen, at attsactive and pictur. 
esque houses for seashore, forest, or mountain. ange of 
cast, $300 to $3,000 - ; A . 2.00 
Oost Barns and tables, 350 and upwa s ° se 
Houses: 
Vol, peegraee - . 1.00 
- . ws vs 









2 
oo 


Architects, 62 New 8t., N. ¥. 





Rae’s Lucca Oil = 


— Perfection - - 
of Olive Oil. 


Received the following awards at the COLUM BIAN EXPOSITION. 


“For Purity, 
“For Excellence of the 


Sweetness, 
Product 


GUARANTEED ABSOLUTELY PURE BY 
‘| Leghorn, Italy. 


and Fine, 


and Size of Manufacture.” 
Established 1836. 


Olive Flavor.” 











| Awarded highest honors— 


Dr. Price’s Cream 
niarer? 























KNOWLEDGE 


comfort and improvement, and tends to per- 


brin 
conal enjoyment, when rightly used. on who 
live better than others and enjoy life more, w ith less 
———- by more promptly adapting the Gaon s 
roducts to the needs of physical ener will at- 
test tie value to health of the _ liqaid laxative 
principles embraced in the re Syrup ot F igs. 
Its excellence is due to its prenees ng, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ing and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxa- 
tive, effectually cleansin g the system, dispelling Colds, 
Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation. 
met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowele 
without weakening them, and it is pe’ y free from 
every objectionable substance. Syrup of Fi 
sale by all druggists in 50 cent and $1.00 
but it is manufactured by the CALIFORNIA FIG 
SYRUP CO. only, whose name is printed on every 
kage, also the name Syrup of Figs; and, being 
= | eee you will not accept any substitute if 


Hilton, Hughes & Co. 


Successors to A. T. Stewart & Co 


Ladies’ Hosiery Dept. 


Fast black Lisle-Thread and Cotton Stock ) 25 ote. | 
ings, ribbed and plain—a Broken Line 
containing Astounding Bargains ans 
(Worth double and more.) | 
Boys’ Vests and Drawers, natural merino, }) §@ ct- 
early Fall weight, 85 cts.; regular ) each 
} 4 
4.50 
Duck Coveréd, Muslin Lined, Tray, } 28-in i. 
Brass Excelsior Lock and Roller > 
sss k.xcelsi On Ts pliers \ s6-in. 6,5° 
This trunk is extremely cheap, and is a very great 
bargain. Regular prices, are 6.50 and 8.50 respectively 
Bleached Linen HUCK TOWELS, hemmed, damask 
Is cts. 
border all around, 21x43 Monday only 
ets. 
Bargains in TABLE DAMASK ranging from up 


THE ENTIRE BLOCK, 
pment 4th Ave., 9th and 10th Streets. 











A ye ay 


Readers of Harper's Bazar 
will please mention the Bazar 
advertise- 


when answering 


ments contained therein. 


It has given satisfaction to millions,and | 





HARPER'S BAZAR 


It’s your own fault 


that your skirt bindings wear 
out so fast ; 
why don’t you 














look for 
First 
ao Quality 
on the 
label when 
e” e ‘ b 
you buy 


Complexion Powder 


Is a delicate and refined preparation that the 
most fastidious ladies do not hesitate to use. 

It is fragrant and refreshing, and is never 
unpleasantly noticeable. The test of time is 
pérhaps most assuring, and Pozzoni’s 
Complexion Powder has steadily gained 
in popularity for thirty years. Try it. 


For Sale Everywhere. 


FITTED 10 
LIVING 
MODELS 


(ne reason why 
Dr. Warner's 
Coraline Corsets 
fit you. 

Different patterns 
for each figure. 


Warner Bros., Makers, New York and Chicago. 


Bias Velveteen 
Skirt Bindings ? 


The first quality 
“S. H. & M.” lasts as long as 
the skirt. 
Ask your dressmaker or dealer. 
Accept no substitute. 


Featherbone Corsets 
New Model, 
Lengthens the Waist, 
Gives Beautiful Form, 
Best Sateens. 

Fast Black, White, Ecru, 
and Drab. 


Only $1. 


For sale by first-class retailers, 
or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. Twenty different styles 
of corsets and waists. Send 
for price-list. 


FEATHERBONE CORSET CO, Sole irs. K Kalamazoo, Mich 


Canadian Pacific Railway 


To Minneapolis, St. Paul, and the Northwest, 
Seattle, Portland, San 
Francisco,etc. Steamship lines from Vancouver to 


JAPAN, CHINA, HONOLULU, 
FIJI, AND AUSTRALIA 


Write for pamphlets and sailing dates. 


E. V. Skrnwer, G. F. A., 353 "a ac iway, New York City. 

c. E. McPHerson, A. G. P. A., 197 Washington St., Boston 
|. FP. Les, D. P. A., age south’ Chak St., Chicago, Ill, 

C. Suerny, D. P. A., ox Fort St W., Detroit, Mich. 


E “The Shield of Shicldom 


Perspiration simply can’t get through the 
| Amolin Dress Shield—it is deodorant — it 
| © dries so quickly— it wears to old age. 


wi 
Size 2, 20c.; size 3, 22c.; size 4, 25c.; size 
; Size 6, 35e. Amolin Co., 125 aud 127 Worth St., New York. 


O0000 











Vancouver, Tacoma, 
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Atall retail stores—sample pair prepaid on receipt of price. 
5, 29e. 
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A.A.Vantine & Co. 


Largest Importers from 
JAPAN, CHINA, INDIA, TURKEY, 
AND PERSIA. 


877 & 879 Broadway, N. Y. 


Many radical reductions in fine 


Japanese Porcelains 


Exclusive shapes; exquisite decorations, 


Tea and Tete-a-Tete Sets 


three and five pieces, 1.00 set, upward. 


Tea Cups and Saucers 


assorted shapes and wares, 
20c. upward. 


Blue and White Oatmeal Saucers 


formerly toc. ; at 5c. each. 


Jardinieres 
in Sedji, Kishin, Taizan, and Tokanabi 
Wares, 75c. upward. 


Umbrella Stands 


in Owari, Tokanabi, Taizan, and Kishin 
Wares, 1.50 upward. 


Imari Floor Vases 

2 ft. high, formerly 5.50; at 
2.63 each, and many other 
inducements in table and 
bric-a-brac pieces. Special 
line of porcelains at roc, up; 
for bazaars, favors, etc. 


Mail orders filled promptly. 
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Affected by nothing— 

lasting forever. You can 

sew ’em on—do anything 

with’em. Sold as 4 Sosnentel 
Sample bone free phigh a ey 

poh a a | J. Janowtt, Fenty sot just ag 
rand Street, New Y 


Rene ara eee LALA 










POY SPAY SYPALPAYAYS | 
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REL OFT PROCL A, 


OFTEN JUDGED BY yy a, oy 
ent. “erg WA parcteres 


Ne, ast 
eas 

REAM BOXES Shy = = Eh 

TABLETS 


HIGH 
CLASS % 


CRITICS SAY THE M&H WRITING PAPERS 
ARE UNRIVALED AND ALWAYS IN GOOD tie 


ENVELOPES 


}: WRITING 
y PAPERS 


THE MLA WATERMARK IN A WRITING 
PAPER IS AGUARANTEE OF EXCELLENCE 
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DEALERS in FINE ST 


ROOZEN’S DUTCH BULBS 
For Fall, 1894, and Spring, 1895, Planting. 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, NARCISSUS, LILIES, CROCUS, RANUNCULUS, IRIS, AMARYLLIS, 
GLOXINIAS, PEONIES, DELPHINIUMS, GLADIOLI, DAHLIAS, ETC., ETC., 

IN THOUSANDS OF VARIETIES, NEW AND OLD. 

{oF The flowers which, if planted #dvors in the Fall, cheer the homes in the gloomy 
Winter months ; which, if planted outdoors in the Fall, are among the first to show their ex- 
> beauties in the Spring. 

est catah of the above and all new and rare bulbs is published by the famous 
Mann, NT. ROO OLEN. EN & SON, OVERVEEN (near Haarlem), HOLLAND. (Est.1832.) 
All intending purchasers are respectfully invited to apply to undersigned American 
Agent, or to Messrs. Reozen direct, for the above catalogue, which we take 
pleasure in sending to such free. [~ Prices greatly reduced. 
J.TER KUILK, Geners! American Agent, 33 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 
oe Our « own Book on Cultivation for 30 cts. Mention Harper's Basar. 

















PRIESTLEY’S s mae ee ioe 
SILK WARP “ ' fs a 
Leading Dry-Goods its 











See Them 
Glisten. 


That’s the result—that’s what 
you will say—if i. spend 10 
cents for a stick o 


Will remove all Tartar as well as Sweeten the 
Breath. Used by thousands of the best 
families. Compounded by Dr. Tuomrsox, 
who has been a practicing dentist for the past 
30 years. Send for sample and be convinced. 

Boxes, §0c, each. Roll of eighteen tablets, 
10c. Sample sent free on application. Address 


Dr.M. L. THOMPSON, 


382 ADELPHI ST., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





Dr. THOMPSON'S EYE 

















IN THE WHITE MOUNTAINS 
By Jove TA SUPERS VIEW tieRe 1s Peom uree!” sab 
WiLKine 
Ye ‘ DawkIne xut. MK ONE OF YOUR JOKES 
w, Wink, xow ? L raney I oovLp eee tt Ur nee.” 
A HINT TO THE DUKE OF YORK 
rusen wae a young chappy named Cholly, 
W » said that he thought 'twou @ wlly 
Ami excite remawk, 
If Duke of New Yawk 
I new Duke were christened, by Golly! 
— 
Ouw Foery It you, boys, there's no use for you to try to fill the 
a rf ’ at 
Atay 1 pati fath ember tens). ‘‘Aw—I'm sure I wouldn't 
“ 
————— 
he rain falls down, and my spirits 
Fa with the falling rain 
Ae I think of that borrowed umbrella 
l'y eturved to ite owner again! 
— 
How did Hambert get his BrigadierGeneralship? He's a rank 
cow a 
‘For the bravery of 6 eubetitate at Gettyseba 
EE 
y re quite a big girl, Mollie,” said the visitor, taking the little one 
in her lap 
Yeth, 1 itt said th ! Motht timeth, anyhow 
* Moat tim queried the visitor 
Yeth,” lieped Mollie “When papa comes honic I'm half ae big as 
the house, but when I'm naughty I thorter shrinks, an’ feel thmaller 'n a 
thmall muthkeete 
—— 


What ever became of that fe 
Llickenlooper ? Why—he he 
very bad that h 


ow Hicken|ooper ?” 


took to writing poetry, 


i and it was 80 


was forgotten in six mouths.’ 


i - 





“| wish’ said the poet, “that in admitting Arizona to Statehood Con- 
grees would change ite wame te Arizano.” 
“What good would that do? 
“It would help mx my work, I want a good rhyme for volcano 
qui 
Dear |ittle hand!" he murmured as he kiss vcr hand and mentally 
reckoned up what t pes on it had cost him 


I 


OVERHEARD UNDER WATER. 


“ Howdy ?” said the clam to the oyster. 

* Hallo, old man!” replied the oyster. ‘ What are you do- 
ing here? Aren't you going to New York for the season ?” 

“Not. if 1 .can.belp myself,” said the clam. “City life 
is dangerous for me in summer-time.” 

“Trae;. I'd forgotten that,” returned the oyster. “I'm 
not popular in town myself after the lst of May.” 

“That isn’t my trouble,” said the clain. “I'm too popular. 
Why, if I went to town now, the chances are I'd be in a stew 
before the, week was up.” 

* | suppose so,” said the oyster, scratching his head. “It's 
that way with me in winter, but I can’t resist, somehow. | 
go, and every time I go I get in a box.” 

“The thing for us to do, summer or winter,” the clam put 
in, “is to go to sea. Let's do it.” 

“I wish I could,” said the oyster, “I can't, though. 
got this house on my hands,” he added, tapping his shell. 

“Ha, ha, ha!” laughed the clam. “ You're just like me. 
You find it hard to move—eh ?” 

* Exactly,” said the oyster. “I can't move, really, and, 
what is worse, I can't entertain here very well. The house 
isn't large enough.” 

‘Nor mine either,” retarned the clam. “Sometimes I 
wish I was a frog, so that 1 could give a hop once in a while.” 

“Or a toad—eh 7” suggested the oyster. 

“No, I don’t wish I was a toad,” said the clam, “% 
aren't in the swim.” 

“ That's a fact,” the oyster said. “ After all, the best thing 
to be is an ocean steamer. They're always in the swim; 
they entertain a great many people, and, what is best of all, 
they are never eaten on the half-sbell."” 

Just then a clam-fisher’s rake seized hold of the clam. 

** Well, so long, old man,” he said, “ I'll see you later. I've 
got an engagement in town, I find, after all. But maybe I'll 
be back.” 

*I doubt it,” retorted the oyster. “ Better make it good- 
by. And, I say,” he halloed, as the rake made off with the 
clam, “ you'd better learn a lesson from this.” 

“ What's that ?” the clam called back. 

“ It’s a bad thing to be too fresh!" chackled the oyster. 

And then he turned over in his bedydrew a sheet of water 
over him to keep him warm, and went to sleep for a month 
or two. 
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There is a continual strife between the Bloomleighs. It is 
only a question now as to which has the greater wit whether 
they get a separation from each other or not. Bloomleigh 
doesn't think any more of his wife than.she thinks of him, 
bot he shrinks from the notoriety that would of necessity 
follow” proceedings in court, while, to tell the trath, I believe she 
rather craves it. 

They fell to digputing the other morning as to which was most at fault 
for the lack of amenities so noticeable in their home, and after a serics 
of emall spats Bloomleigh proposed that they settle the question by each 
keepingtab on the unpleasant remarks made by the other for a week. If 
be was victorious he was to take his summer vacation at once, while if 
she won the contest she was to visit her mother without delay, thus leaving 
the victor in either case to the glorious and undisputed possession of 
the field. 

Mrs. B. accepted the terme. 

The effect was wonderful. Peace floated with outspread wings over 
the Bloomleigh domicile for six days. On the morning of the seventh 
Mr. B. looked across the table at his wife and asked, “* Have you checked 
any ill-natured remarks against my account, my dear ?”’ 

e ” she replied; “* you have controlled your tongue remarkably well. 
1 you any against me?” 

“Three hundred and twelve,” he remarked, calmly 

“What!” she exclaimed. “That cannot be; Ihave not said a single 
thing I've felt like saying to you for a week.” 

“I know it,” said Bloomleigh. ‘* You said. them to the cook. They 
had to come out, of course, I'll start to-morrow.” 






quan 
** Wot's dat wed flower ober dere 7” asked Jennie. 

“That's a poppy,” said Jack 

“Is de white une a mommie ?” asked Jennie, pointing to a daisy 

———— 

“What's the matter with Jennings, Harlow?” 

“Oh, some mental trouble He suffers from a 
memory.’ 

“ Suffers ? 


complete loss of 


Jove! he’s in great lack, considering his past.” 
2 
“I wonder why Boston girls wear glasses so generally 7” 
“They have to when they read. Their glasses do not magnify, but 
minimize, so that they can take in words of ten syllables at a glance.” 
a 
“ Say, Chimmie,” said the burglar to bis pal, “‘ dat's mighty good advice 
for us housebreakers.” 
** What's dat 7” 
“Do your woyk well an 


avoid ostentation. Dat fits us, eh 7” 


| WIA AZ 
{hh Whe b 
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Tommy; 
oomtn" 8008, AN’ NOTHIN’ TO DO 
AN’ GO TO SOHOOL AN’ STUDY NIGHTS,” 





7 
SOMETHING TO LOOK FORWARD Tu. 


Farmer Brown (after fourteen hours at haying). “Never min, 
MAYEN’ DON'T LAST FOREVER. JST REMEMBER THAT WINTER'S 
“UT SAW WOOD AN’ TEND THE CATTLE 


TO A MOSQUITO. 
When you present your bill to me 
I think to anewer, “ Fudge! 
owe you naught,” but change my mind. 
I do owe you—a grudge. 
——— 

“ Dear me, Jobn,” said Mrs. Hicksworthy, as Mr. H. came home with a 
drum for his son Willie, “ why on earth do you buy Willie a drain? Tan’t 
there noise enough in the house, with the baby crying all day, without 
that?” 

“That's just the point,” returned Mr. Hicksworthy. “I bought that 
drom so that Willie could drown the noise made by the baby with it. I'd 
rather hear a drum thau a baby crying any day." 

a 

‘*Now, prisover,” said the warden, “ we 
this place at something they’re used to. 
ness 7” 

“IT was an engineer,” said the prisoner, with a grin 

* Civil engineer, or what 7” 

“T engineered strikes, sir.”’ 

* Very well,” returned the warden. 
you engineer a few strikes in our stone-breaking establishment.” 
then Facetious Jim wished he hadn't been so funny. 

a 
I heard a song lust night that took me back 
To my dear mother's knee in auld lang--yne; 
And, ob! as I eat list’ning to its strains, 
I wished | had the man who sang it across mine! 
a 

“This,ain't what J ordered,” said the countrymgn at the Mountain 
Hotel, pointing to two slices of venison on bis plate 

** You ordered venison,” said the waiter. 

*Yex, I did; but I ordered haunch of venison, jet as the bill o’ fare 
card has it. Them aiu’t no haunch ; them’s slices.” 


neually set men to work in 
What was your line of busi- 


“We'll give you a hammer and let 
Aud 
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>———_ 


“Our cook disproves the old saying, I think, that Satan sends the 
cooks.”’ 

“ Disproves it? Why, 1 think ehe proves it 

“That's juet the point. 
more about cooking.” 


she's an atrocious cook.” 
If she'd come from Satan, she'd have known 





THE BIDDLEBY FAMILY AT NARRAGANSETT PIER. 


Miss Emmaline. “ THERE'S A LOVELY SURF HERE, PAPA.” 
lowar i 


Mr. Liddleby (motioning 


the incoming waves). “ Yes; 11's IMPORTED!” 
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THE TRAVELLING BABY. 


YMPATHY is seldom less misplaced than 
when it is extended towards the mother 

of a baby in the season of summer travel, 
and towards the baby too. It may be that 
rest and change are necessary for the mo- 
ther, that sea air or mountain air is the one 
thing to save the baby’s life, that the inex- 
perienced possessor of the child feels that 
Searytohe depends on getting back to her 
mother, ohe has brought up a generation of 
babies and knows all there is about it, or to 
the old physician who has been acquainted 
with the system and constitution of the fam- 
ily since time began for them. Or it may be 
that a home has been broken up, or that pride 
and delight make it seem obligatory that the 
dear child should be known by its relatives, 
or that it is felt that the claims of the old 
must not be forgotten in the claims of the 
new. 
extreme reason that takes the poor baby into 
the discomforts of a railway car, with its bad 
air, its stifling heat, its pandemonium of 
noise, its excitement of strange faces, i's risk 


i 
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Whatever it is, it must really be some | 


from dust and smoke and cinders, its discom- | 


fort, its dangers of contagion, for the sake of 
going any where on earth. 

Few or no pleasurable sensations can the 
poor baby have in the hot and choking ride; 
it cries for its food from a shame-faced nurse, 
or its food, if kept on hand, is very possibly 
sour, and under the best conditions the jar 
churns it unbearably; prickly heat breaks 
out on its little body; 
as it should be; it is joggled and tossed and 
dandled and handed about, startled by peo- 
ple and frightened by blazing and belching 
engines; and those that have it in charge are 
no less worn out than the poor baby is before 
the journey ends. The mother, flushed and 
perspiring, hat awry, hair in disorder, head- 
achy, tired, and tearful, ashamed or afraid 
when the baby’s cries disturb the car, half 
her pretty pride in it spoiled, receives scarce- 
ly less of our pity than her baby does, yet 
would, perhaps, be quite indignant if she 
were aware of it, in spite of the fact that she 
is conscious in every drop of ber superheat- 
ed blood that this is the last journey she will 
ever take with a baby. 

And she is perfectly right. Unless neces- 
sity compels, travel in the summer is a cruel- 
ty both to mother and child. The freedom, 
the possible coolness, the cleanliness, the 
bathing, the sweet food, that are all features 
of home, are things that are the baby’s right, 
whenever the little monarch can have its 
rights. There is certainly no question as to 
the superior comfort of almost any home 
over any car, be it private palace-car or third- 
class emigrant, and few hotels or boarding- 
houses, with narrow rooms and neighboring 
windows and continual observation, are half 


as pleasant, where a baby is concerned, as | 


any modest home of moderate means, with 
room opening into room for clear sweep of 
air, with liberty of larder and kitchen, with 
nights where no one is kept awake if the 
baby cries except those who have no right 
to complain. 

But if the dear baby must travel, it is the 
part of human kindness to make the way 
smooth, to repress any sign of discontent at 
infantile clamor, to spare the mother all pos- 
sible glances, and if in the way of doing so 
at all, to let no timidity or shyne&s stand in 
the path of trying to amuse thé child, or of 
winning it away from the tired arms of mo- 
ther or nurse for a beguiling hour, that it is 
not impossible may be an infinite relief. 














FORK CLOTHES. 


THE PROCTER & GAMBLE OO., OIN'TI, 


Dr. Price’s Cream 
40 years the 
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it cannot be cared for | 











HARPER’S BAZAR 


LIRA IRAE Ia ALR AL AL IL DE IEMA AE LE A AE AE a? 
> p 
i . ee 
>a THERE are any house- e 
ca | F keepers not using ROYAL Rt 
De BAKING POWDER, oe 
oe great qualities warrant them in it 
lee making a trial of it. nee 


0 
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takes the place of 


The ROYAL BAKING POWDER 


fe nA 


soda and cream of 


ue tartar, is more convenient, more eco- Kee 
> nomical, and makes the biscuit, cake, a 
st pudding and dumpling lighter, sweeter, ae 
» ner - » 
| more delicious and wholesome. ihe 
re! Those who take pride in making the , 
ee | finest food say that it is quite indispen- | 
>? sable therefor. 
lee 
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FRESH SEIT ELE, 


45 lbs. 


of Prime Beef, free of fat, are required to 
make one pound of 


Extract ° SEEF 


Our little Cook Book tells how to use 
Armour’s Extract in Soups and Sauces— 
a different soup for each day in the month. 
We mail Cook Book free; send us your 
address. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
"THE NAME OF THE 


Whiting Paper Company 


on a box of stationery is a guarantee of ex- 
cellence 
The early Fall season is at hand, and your 





desk must be replenished after the Summer 


outing. 


First Impressions 





are in most cases the best and often the most 
lasting. 


Produce a good impression on your cor- 
respondents by using 
good paper; not only 
good, but the best, 
9 such as ‘* Standard 
Linen’ and ‘No. | 
Quality,’’ made by the 





pany, Holyoke and 
New York. The name is watermarked in 
each sheet. Ask your dealer for these Papers 
and take no other. 


ORMAL SCHOOL 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WOMEN 
One of the BEST is the DURANT. 
Berkeley and Appleton Sts., Boston. 

HOPE W. NAREY, Director. 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., LA WALL 8T., NEW-YORK. 
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Whiting Paper Com- | 
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FORTIFIES 
res Body and 
ULA 7 
rerresnes| Brain 


Indorsed by eminent Physicians everywhere. 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS, 


Sent F m. 75 PORTRA 
196, aibum, 75 PORTRAITS 
and AUTOGRAPHS of Celebrities. 




















@|_ MARIANI & CO., 59 West 15th St,, New Yor. |@ 











| REtnem VOLEC 


ie 
Design, Material, 






ARE THE BEST IN 





| Workmanship, and Finish. 
| Prices $75.00 to $135.00. 


Fitted with the world-famous Bartlett 
“clincher” or Palmer tire. 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


313-315 Broadway, New York. 


Manufacturers of the Remington Fire Arms, 
of world-wide reputation. 
















Cine COMPLEXion 
LAIT ANTEPHELIQUE 
4, OF Candés milk 


te 5 EsTaBtisos 1849 8 
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When you need 


A Good Soup 


remember the brand 


Frranco- 


20 different kinds. 


Franco-American Food Co., 
‘ P. 0. Box 150, New York. 
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American. _ | 


Catalogue mailed free on 
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NEN 


Outwear all other Linens. They 
are made of pure flax yarns and 
bleached on the grass in the old- 
fashioned way of our forefathers, thus 
retaining all the tensile strength and 
beautiful lustre of the fibre. 

Ask your retailer for them and see 
that the trade-mark “@l0 Bleach” is 
on the goods. 

WHOLESALE ONLY. 


GEO. RIGGS & CO., 99 Franklin St., N.Y. 
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Cc. A.R. Annual 1al Encampment 
Low Rates to Pittsburg 


Interest in the annyal reunions of the 
Grand Army of the Republic and naval Vet- 
erans Association grows with each succeeding 
year, not only among the veterans themselves, 
but among all patriotic citizens of the repub- 
lic. 

The encampment this year at Pittsburg, 
from present indications, promises to be as 


| interesting and enthusiastic as any reunion 


since the war. Thousands of veterans from 
all parts of the country will be present, and 
Pittsburg will surpass herself in showing 
them her hospitality. 

The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. wiil 
sell excursion tickets from all ticket stations 
on its line east of the Ohio River, for all 
trains September 6th to 10th, valid for return 
passage on all trains until September 25th, 
inclusive, at one fare for the-round trip. 

For more detailed information, write to C, 
P. Craig, Gen'l ar. Pass. Agent, B. & O. 
R. | R., , New York, N. 


Rates for Advertising i in 


HARPER'S BAZAR 





nee advertisements, per Benga line, one 


insertion - . - $1.00 
Special Reading Notice es, per fine, one insertion - 2.00 
Length of column, 14 inches (168 lines) Width of 


column, 244 inches. Four columns to a page. 


DISCOUNT. 


The above rates are subject to discount for either time 
or space (4ut not both) as follows : 


10% 


6 insertions, or 260 lines, within one year +? 
13 «+ 16% 


“or 600“ 
20U°”6UC<C a CC “ 2. 208 
Tee 2 “os 268 


Standard of measurement, Nonpareil ; a~crage, eight 
words to a line, twelve lines to an inch 





Advertising pages close Friday. 
Address, 


HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, New York, N. Y. 








Children Cry for ewener'e Castoria. 








| Dr. Price’s ‘Cream Bakin Powder 
orid’s Fair. 


| Received highest honors— 


































































Barat on Eventne CLoak 


For description see pattern-sheet Supplement 





WHAT WE ARE DOING.” 
ON FOREIGN TRAVEL 


< iw so arrange our plans in travelling as to enjoy the best season at each place 
we visit is a diflicult and often, if our time is limited, an impossible matter to 
necomplish. London, of course, is at its brightest and best in May and June; the 
weather then is usually good, and there is apt to be much less fog and rain than at 


wny other time of the year. The town, too, is gay and very crowded; but prices are 
higher and lodgings hard to find. This is the penalty one must pay if one wishes 
tu be in London during the ‘‘ season 

On the other side of the Channel the seasons vary somewhat. June is always an 
ideal month to spend anywhere, but of all places on the Continent Venice would 
be my choice for that particular season; it is not too hot there then, and yet quite 


warm enough to permit one to enjoy the water life, day and night, which is the 


real life of that fascinating city. The Italians themselves regard Venice as a water 
ing- place; but July and August find them there, and in those months the little 
steamboats which run out to the Lido are often packed and overcrowded. Germans 
one always sees in Venice, particularly German brides and grooms, whose open-air 


love-making is most amusing to the looker-on. Switzerland is delightful in July 
and August, while Norway and Sweden are seen at their best in May and June. 
Even Germany is not too hot, and Holland should be visited in summer, May being 
the time to choose if one wishes to see the tulips in their perfection of bloom. If oue 
is not afraid of malaria, and has sufficient good sense to take ordinary precautions, 
one may easily go to Florence, Rome, and Naples in summer. It is not wise to sleep 
with the wiudows open in Italy, or to walk in the hot sun, or to get chilled in the 
damp galleries or churches; but by avoiding things which one knows are harmful, 
and by taking care of one’s self at the first symptom of a chill, one may enjoy the 
summer in Italy, which is no warmer than ours at home, and which is said by the 
Italians to be their best season 

A winter climate abroad is trying almost everywhere. It has been my experience 
to feel colder in January on the Nile than I ever have in New York in the same 
month; but then the seasons vary, and when one is so unfortunate as to hit upon a 
cold winter, one is always told that such weather was never before known. An Ital 
ian winter is not all suusbine, as the enthusiastic admirers of Italy affirm; there are 
many bleak cold days, and there is always an insufficient means of heating one’s 
rooms. The cold and biting tramontane winds in Florence blow frequently, and 
freeze ove to the very marrow 

Be sure and provide yourself with thick flannels if the winter is to be spent in 
Italy, or even in southern France or Egypt There are warm days, of course, but 
flannels are necessary adjuncts to one’s wardrobe, and are better than medicine, 
and will often defend the wearer from colds and from calling upon the services of a 
doctor 

In Florence one may live very comfortably and very reasonably, and it is a 
paradise for women, there is just enough of sight-seeing there, without the op- 
pressive feeling one has invariably in Rome, where, if ove spent every moment for a 
month in the churches and the galleries, one would still come away dissatisfied, and 
with a very confused notion of what one had seen, If the winter is to be spent in 
Germany one may find comfortable quarters at a very low price in Leipsic, Berlin, 
or Dresden ; avd these are most delightful places for either work or amusement. 
Theatres and operas begin early, and the prices for the best seats come within the 
limits of the most restricted purses. Women go about alone, and can enjoy an 
independent and free life with great profit and pleasure. The advantages for music 
lovers or students are of course very numerous, and time spent there in the study 
of music is time well spent indeed. 

Berlin affords advantages to the student of all subjects and every nationality. 
There is a splendid museum; lectures are constantly given on various subjects; and 
the free library allows one to take six books at a time, each one to be kept a month. 
In travelling on the Continent it is bardly necessary now to be familiar with any 
Janguage but English, so universally is it spoken and understood; still, if one has 
time, it is profitable to study the language of the country one is in, unless one is al- 
ready acquainted with it, and even then a lesson every day is an agreeable way to 


spenda morning hour. In Holland, English is spoken almost 
entirely, as it is considered part of the education of every 
business man,and in Norway and Sweden it is generally un- 
derstood where the traveller ordinarily goes. There is usu- 
ally some one in the Continental railway station who speaks 
English, and who can assist you if you veed help. Even if 
one does not care to study the language seriously, one can 
get along with a few phrases judiciously selected from a 
phrase-book, so that one need not get into any serious difli- 
culty. 
elling, a lady can always take a third-class carriage on the 
Continent. In Germany these are perfectly comfortable 
and thoroughly respectable, but in Italy they are abominably 
dirty 
only”; for shut up as one is in the European railway car- 
riage, one feels that there may be much danger unless one’s 
companions are trustworthy individuals. There are often 
disad vantages about travelling third-class, as sometimes these 
carriages are detained and those marked first-class go through 
at once. At night always go ‘‘ first-class”; it is disagree- 
uble work at best, and so the most expensive mode of con 
veyunce is the cheapest—one reaches the end of one’s jour 
ney with less physical fatigue, which is a great and impor- 
tant point gained, It is well to get to the railway station at 
least twenty minutes before starting; this gives one ample 
time to see that one’s luggage is properly weighed and 
marked; if it is to be examined, as so often happens to be 
the case, time is saved if one’s keys are all ready. Another 
thing whivh is done at the railway stations in Italy, and 
which is not common with us, is having the ticket-office 
closed five minutes before the starting of the train; so it is 
wise to allow one’s self plenty of time at the station; and if 
in purchasing tickets change is returned, be sure to look it 
over carefully—the foreigner is too apt to palm off counter- 
feit coins if he possibly can 





If it is essential that ove should save money in trav- 


If you are alone, select a curriage marked ‘‘ women 





BRIDAL AND Evextna€ 
For description see patiern-shee 
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Fig. 1.—Weppine Frock ror Giri From 11 To 13 Fig. 2.—TotLerre ror Morngr< 


YeAxs OL. For pattern and description see No, IX. on 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. Supplement. 












It is much better, in my opinion, to arrange one’s plans 
before leaving home, and if one’s route is fully decided upon, 
to buy tourists’ tickets for the entire trip. Ove not only saves 
money, but great bother and worry. The purchasers of 
round -trip tickets from Paris, through Switzerland and 
Italy, back to Paris, save by this meaps almost one-half of the 
ordinary railway fare of single tickets from place to place. 
Hotel coupons have not always proved to be quite so satisfac- 
tory, as sometimes tourists who present them are given in- 
ferior accommodation. It is well, at least, to have an abun- 
dant supply of English gold in beginning a Continental trip. 
This is the most universal medium of exchange. 

Passports are not absolutely essential now in travelling; 
still it is always wise to take one in case of any emergency, 
although as a rule one never has to use it. 

The railway carriages are heated in winter with bottles of 
hot water, which keep one’s feet warm until the water gets 
cold. It is wise to take a travelling-rug with one, for bad 
colds can be caught there quite as readily as they can in 
our own overheated cars. SPECTATOR. 


IN A CORNER. 


= the arrangement of a room corners are not sufficiently 
considered; very few people appreciate their capabilities. 
Of a broken or shabby thing it will be said, ‘* Put it in a cor- 
ner—it will never show there”; or of superfluities, ‘‘ They 
will do to fill up odd corners”—when an ‘odd corner” 
should be treated as a valuable background for whatever of 
rich or rare in the way of small articles one may happen to 
possess. Indeed, it might almost be said, ‘‘Take care of 
the corners and the room will take care of itself”; and it is 
———- —_ quite certain that if corners were treated as they should be, 
a> Evenree-Copert rel many a dull-looking room weuld bloom into beauty. 

om see dutieru-sheet Supplement, 





REcEPTION TOILETTE. 
For description see pattern-sheet Supplement. 


In a room of ordinary size and finish empty corners are especially ugly; while for 
handsomely furnished houses there are corner cabinets and other expensive devices 
to meet this very need. Corner cupboards are always interesting, and seem to be- 
long naturally to the delightful room that is not furnished in any particular ‘‘ tone” 
or style, but where “‘ bits of color” and odd and unexpected things look very much 
at home. In one such room a pillared stack of richly glowing autumn leaves, sumac, 
oak, and beech, fringed along the sides with quivering, shadowy grasses, reached 
from dado to frieze, and made one corner beautiful. 

Such an ornament is very effective in a country parlor; and scarcely less so are well- 
selected Japanese fans. A room that had a wonderfully cheerful effect gave the im- 
pression on first entering that a swarm of mammoth butterflies had taken possession 
of the corners and expanded their wings contentedly over the pictures. But a closer 
inspection revealed the fact that brilliantly tinted folding-fans were spread out, but- 
terfly fashion, over the modest engravings and heliotypes that mostly constituted 
the works of art, while the corners of the room were ornamented with stacks of tie 
handled variety, on which the most gorgeous tints in the most impossible of comLina- 
tions ran riot. 

Spider webs in corners are not usually considered ornamental, but this one was. It 
made a very pretty and unique bit of decoration, and it was evolved from the artistic 
brain of a bright littke woman who never loses an opportunity. Her modest parlor, 
furnished principally with nothing in particular, was satisfying in most respects, 
except for a corner that was very much in the condition of a certain historical cup- 
board. Bare it certainly was; but equally potent was the fact that there was nothing 
to putin it. Of course one could think of a great many things that would be charm- 
ing there—a jewelled lantern being especially prominent—but what good didjthat do? 

There was already something in it, however, not apparent to the casual glance; 
and when the cobweb and its freebooter of an occupant had been despatched, a 
web that was feally decorative suggested itself. Three balls of gold tinsel were forth- 
with purchased; and with the aid of a great sheet of stiff paper, on which an immense 
cobweb was traced, the tinsel was arranged on the lines horizontally and perpendicu- 
larly, being fastened at the crossings with gold-colored silk. The result was a de- 
lightful surprise; and when fastened in the corner, cobweb fashion, with small gilt 
nails, it looked wonderfully well. A gigantic red spider from a Japanese store com- 
pleted the illusion—cherry-colored spiders in golden webs being common in tliat 
country—and furnished the corner with barbaric splendor at an outlay of about 
twenty-five cents. 

A conspicuous feature of Continental, and especially German, parlors is ‘‘ an estab- 
lishment ” consisting of a large table iu front of a sofa and two or three chairs in the 
vacant space around the table—looking very much like preparations for a meal. 
This is supposed to give a desirable finishing touch to the room; but the four cor- 
ners are utterly bare, everything being placed flat against the walls, and drapery of 
any kind, except at the windows, utterly eschewed. A very inexpensive single cur- 
tain hanging from a shelf of thin wood that just fits a corner at a suitable height 
would be a great beautifier, and this shelf could be covered with plain red paper 
without and within. That portion of the walls inclosed by the hanging should be 
covered in the same way; the curtain might be looped a little to one side with a gilt 
chain, and with a bowl or basket of delicate drooping vines on the shelf would be 
& pretty corner that would light up the whole room. 

The comparatively new fashion of a corner divan is both attractive and comfort- 
able, and few besides the gifted home-maker with a slender purse know how ver 
little in addition to brains is needed for its accomplishment. One of this class fell 
in love on general principles with a piece of cretonne that was alluringly cheap and 
wonderfully pretty. It had masses of pink, red, and cream-tinted roses, with exqui- 
site buds and leaves, on a ground of pale gray that was scarcely visible. She passed 
this prize twice, and then bought it just for its beauty, without the least idea of 
what she could do with it. The cretonne was a delight to the eye; and viewed only 
as a picture, the $1 50 invested in it did not seem to have been thrown away. 

It was not long before her inspiration came in the shape of a corner that proved a 
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brilliant success. The seat itself was fitted by the carpenter like a bracket, and then ~~ 
stuffed and tufted by the lady herself, the rose cretonne being fastened across the 
: oa front with brass-headed nails, and carried up on either side to a rounded point in 
lorner «bf Bare. Fig. 3.—Bripat Gown. Fig. 4.—Bripemaw’s Toierre. the centre that was about a yard above the seat, sloping gracefully down on either 
No. LX. on spattern-sheet For pattern and description see No, L on pattern- For description see patteru-sheet side. The brass-headed nails on each edge made quite an elegant finish. A puff 
at, sheet Supplement. Supplement. 


and short valance of the cretonne finished the edge of the seat, and at some little 
















































































































































distance nbove the top there was a novel 
canopy. This was made of another shelf, 
consilerably smaller than the seat, and edged 
with the same brass-headed nails. Artificial 
smilax, that was wonderfully deceptive, 
formed a graceful fringe, and a rose - bowl 
yn the cretonne-covered shelf held exquisite 
paper roses perfumed with altar, and renew- 
ed at the first dimming of their freshness. 
In another room an Oriental effect was 
tried with a straight divan across the corner, 
the foundation being a moderate-sized box, 
having a lid on hinges,that was raised against 
the walls. Both this and the box were nice 
ly upholstered with a rich-looking material 
made of alternate strips, about six inches 
wide, of Turkey-red and unbleached sheet 
ing, the latter being decorated with perpendic- 
ular lines of rapidly executed feather-stitch- 
ing in colored crewels. The result was quite 
a fascinating piece of furniture; and the cur- 
tain of fine cheese-cloth was embroidered in 
the same way. A platter of Benares brass 
on the shelf above, with a many-colored jar 
in front of it, completed the Oriental aspect. 
A chair only, especially if it be one of the 
pretty, half-octagon, rattan chairs, will make 
a corner attractive; and with the wicker 
work enamelled in cream and gold, and the 
seat and upright panels covered with silk in 
a light shade of old-red, it is appropriately 
fitted for its mission. A hassock covered 
with the same silk, having a little gold dec- 
oration, adds greatly to the effect 
Red velvet paper in two narrow conver- 
ging panels, and edged with narrow gilt 
moulding, makes a rich-looking corner, in 
which small mirrors with sconces give a 
suggestion of magnificence. Where the 
electric light is used it can be radiated 
through opaline lilies with quite a fairylike 
illusivencss 
A blue corner, which should be a very 
sunny one, panelled like the red, and having 
a silvered fish-net suspended from its upper 
point, is very quaint and pretty. Small red 
and yellow crabs, glistening razor-shells, bits 
of bright sea-weed, and an occasional string 
of mock-pearls are all ornamental and help 
to carry out the sea idea, while the craft of 
a pear! nautilus, from which the net is hung 
on a tiny bracket at the top, gives the key- 
note, as it were, of the decorations. The 
nautilus should be filled with pink and red 
sea- weed 
A Japanese corner, in spite of the long 
surfeit of Japanese wares, can be made very 
attractive; and for this scheme the curtain 
should be of gilt Japanese chintz, lined with 
red cheese-Cloth or tarletan, and fastened with 
brass rings on a slender bamboo pole. If 
preferred a bead and bamboo curtain can be 
used. On top of the shelf, covered with the 
gilt chintz, should stand a large red Kaga 
ware bow] filled with white chrysanthemums, 
Within the enclosure a Japanese wall-pa 
per in gold covered with cherry and peach 
blossoms, fans in profusion, and Japanese 
porcelain on brackets, while the crowning 
feature is a tiny table, at which two can sit, 
that holds a bewitching teapot, cream and 
sugar, and fairylike cups and saucers. Also 
curious little cakes and crystallized ginger. 
The small seats are of bamboo upholstered 
in bright red; and the wealth of coloring 
and gilding and tea table combined make 
this Japanese corner a very popular one. 
It does especially well at fairs and entertain 
ments, Evita RopmMan Cuurcu, 


BUTTONS. 

N buying shoes, or any other thing in which 

buttons are conspicuous or essential, al 
ways make provision for future contingen 
cies by adding a few extra buttons to the 
original supply. Time and temper will in 
the long-run be saved if at once on the re- 
ceipt of garments which are held fast by 
buttons you sew every one of them on firm 
ly by a double thread, fastening the knot to 
the cloth so that no future strain will sepa 
rate it 

The most neatly dressed woman will find 
herself in the same boat, so to speak, with 
the most untidy if two or three buttons have 
come off her shoes. With the perversity 
which things inanimate are famous for, but- 
tous do come off shoes at the moment most 
embarrassingly inopportune. The only safe- 
guard is in the unvarying rule to sew them 
on firmly with waxed thread before they are 
first worn, never trusting to the hasty stitch- 
ing they receive from the maker 

Where there are a half-dozen children 
with skirts, trousers, and jackets fastened 
by buttons this precautionary sewing is 
more than ever requisite. There is an art 
even in sewing on a button. You must first 
make your knot, and this you fasten securely 
on the right side of the cloth, under the but- 
ton if the button be one of those covered 
moulds with a cloth foundation. If the but- 
ton be of bone or metal you fasten your knot 
with great care on the wrong side of the 
cloth. After sewing the button on with a 
number of well-set stitches you finish by 
twisting your thread three or four times 
around the neck of the button, then fasten- 
ing it off with an over-stitch or two before 
you finally cut the thread. 

Children like to make a memory-string of 
buttons, and some of these are very pretty, 
and show an astonishing variety of shapes 
and styles. Military buttons possess great 
attractions for most people, and the glitter 
of their gold and silver is very fascinating to 
plain civilians whose dress affords no such 


chance for ornament. Rows of diamonds, 
rubies, and emeralds have looped up and but- 
toned the robes of royalty in other days, but 
fashion now decrees in favor of hooks and 
eyes, and the button, no longer popular, 
flourishes only upon boots and gloves. 


SOUTHERN RECEIPTS FOR 
PICKLES AND SAUCES. 
BY MARY J. SAPFORD. 


OUTHERN housekeepers have long been 
famed for the excellence of their pickles, 
sauces, and preserves, receipts for. some of 
which really seem to be counted among fam- 
ily treasures, and bestowed only as a special 
token of friendship. ‘Those given here will 
help to prove that their reputation is well 
deserved. 


Oil Cueumber Pickles.—This very delicious 
compound is prepared as follows: Pare and 
slice four dozen cucumbers as if for serving 
on table, put them into brine strong enough to 
bear an egg, and let them stand twenty-four 
hours. Slice a dozen or fourteen onions; cov- 
er with brine for two days. Shake off the 
brine thoroughly, and arrange in a jar alter- 
nate layers of cucumbers a onions, addin 
to each layer 1 table-spoonful of. musta 
seed and a salt-spoonful of celery seed. Pour 
olive oil and cider vinegar (if obtainable) over 
each layer. The longer this pickle stands 
the better. If made b July, it should not 
be used till December. About 1 quart ef 
olive oil is required. 


Yellow Piccalille—5 galls of pure cider vine- 
gar, 1 lb. of race-ginger, 1 Ib. of black pepper, 
1 Ib. of osnatediite 1 lb. of black mustard 
seed, 1 Ib. of garlic, 2 oz. of nutmeg, 2 oz. of 
mace, 2 oz. of cloves, 2 oz. of turmeric mixed 
with sufficient sweet oil to form a paste, 2 oz. 
of red peppers about a finger long, one dozen 
small hard heads of early York cabbage split 
in two pieces, one dozen clingstone peaches, 
2 bunches of asparagus, 12 heads of small 
celery, 1 quart of green apricots, 1 quart of 
small white onions, two dozen ears of corn 
about the size of the finger, and 1 pint of 
tender snap beans. Everything except the 
peaches, celery, and sweet spices must be 
scalded, and remain in the water twelve 
hours, and then be dried in the sun, with 
salt sprinkled over them. Add 1 small bot 
tle of London mustard, mixed with good 
olive oil. The pickle should be kept in a 
stone jar, and stirred occasionally with a 
wooden spoon, The housekeeper who fur- 
nished this receipt said that she commenced 
making the pickle in early summer, addin 
the various fruits and vegetables sesutlonsd 
as they came in season. 

Chow - chow. — 25 cucumbers pared and 
sliced very thin. 15 white onions cut fine, a 
little horseradish, a quarter of a pound of 


white mustard-seed, a half-ounce of celery | 
seed, a quarter of a cup of ground pepper, | 


turmeric, and cinnamon (equal quantities of 
each), the measure being of the three mized. 
Cut the vegetables fine, and pack in salt for 
twenty-four hours; then drain. Soak for 
two days in vinegar and water, drain again, 
and mix in the spices. Boil 3 quarts of vin- 
egar and 1} lbs. of brown sugar for half an 
hour, and pour over while hot. Do this for 
three mornings in succession, using, of 
course, the same vinegar and sugar. Then 
mix 1 box of mustard and a half-pint of 
sweet oil, and pour over the pickle. wo or 
three heads of cauliflower, chopped, may be 
added. 

Tomato Chow-chow.—One-half peck green 
tomatoes, 15 large onions, 25 cucumbers, 2 
heads of cabbage, 1 pint of scra horse- 
radish, one-half pint of sweet oil, one-half 
teacup of black pepper, one-half nd of 
white mustard seed, one quarter of a pound 
of mustard, 1 oz of celery seed, one-half 
ounce of cinnamon, 2 oz. turmeric, 1 Ib. of 
brown sugar. Slice the tomatoes and onions, 
cut the cabbage as for slaw, slice the cucum- 
bers, sprinkle well with salt, and let them 
stand overnight. In4he morning strain off 
the water, put the —— into weak 
vinegar and water, and let them stand two 
days. Drain off the liquor. Mix the spices 
thoroughly, except the mustard, and pour 
over them 14 gallons of boiling vinegar. 
Scald the vinegar, and pour over the pickles 
three mornings. The sugar must be dis- 
solved in the vinegar the first time it is 
boiled. After the pickles are cold, mix the 
raustard and oil, and stir through them. 


Cabbage Pickle.—1 dozen small light heads 
of cabbage, cut coarse, and boiled until ten- 
der in strong salt and water. Drain off ina 
colander. Mix with sufficient cold vinegar 
to make a paste 1 Ib. of Coleman’s mustard, 
1 oz. of celery seed, and half a pound of 
brown sugar. Set 1 gallon of vinegar to 
boil, and, when boiling, stir into it the mus- 
tard, etc. Mix an ounce of turmeric with 
cold vinegar to a paste and stir in. Pour 
boiling hot over the cabbage, mix well, and 
put into stone jars. This is ready for use as 
soon as it is cold. 


Tom Thumb Cucumber Pickle. —Cover with 
strong brine for twenty-four hours 1000 
small cucumbers, then wash with cold wa- 
ter, and let them dry. Mix thoroughly 4 
}bs. of brown sugar, 1 Jb. of white mustard 
seed, 2 oz. of cloves (whole), 2 oz. of all- 
spice (whole), 1 oz. of cinnamon, 1 of white 
ginger root, 2 oz. of black pepper (whole), a 








HARPER’S BAZAR 


half-pint of horseradish, cut fine, a half-pint 
of small red peppers, 4 or 5 dozer. very small 
white onions, 3 dozen cloves of garlic. Put 
| the cucumbers into a very large stone jar, 
alternating a layer of cucumbers and a layer 
of the above mixture. Cover the whole with 
good cold cider vinegar. A plate with a 
weight should be set on them. 


Cucumber Sauce.—Take 3 dozen full-grown 
cucumbers and 4 large onions. Pare and 
slice them as for the table. Then put in a 
teacup and a half of fine salt; set on a sieve 
and let them drain eight hours. When 
drained, add one teacupful of black mus- 
tard seed, one-half teacupful of ground black 
| pepper. Mix this with the cucumbers, put 
them into a stone je. and fill up with cold 
vinegar. They will be fit for use in about 
ten days. 


Tomato Catsup.—Take half a peck of ripe 
tomatoes; remove the skins; cut up and drain 
six hours; then cut fine, almost to a pulp. 
Add a scant teacup of salt, the same quan- 
tity of brown sugar, and the same of mus- 
tard seed, white and black mixed; a me- 
dium -sized root of horseradish, grated, 2 
table-spoonfuls of celery seed, 2 table-spoon- 
| fuls of black pepper, 1 teaspoonful of cinna- 
| mon, 1 of ye: gw 1} pints of strong vinegar, 
cold. Stir all together thoroughly and bot- 
tle. It will be ready for use in a week. 





| THE PHYSICIAN’S ASSISTANT. 


O many of the arts have become the hand- 
maids of science that their dilettante 
characteristics have been transformed, yet 
we find them just as delightful in their new 
manifestations; still, it is with a feeling of 
surprise that we read of the numerous ex- 
periments which have been made to deter- 
mine whether music may not be classed with 
the remedial agents. It is found that music 
has a distinct influence upon the circulation 
of the blood expressed by greater frequency 
of the heart’s pulsations, and that there are 
variations in the blood pressure dependeut 
upon the pitch and loudness of the sound. 
“The effect of music is to dilate the blood- 
vessels so that the blood flows more frecly. 
By increased blood supply nutrition is af- 
fected. Therefore, for the improvement of 
health, which ees upon nutrition, the 
musician is an indispensable ally of the phy- 


” 





sician. 

These scientific researches were made with 
great care by Dogiel, a Russian doctor, and 
excited deep interest in England. A Guild 
of St. Cecilia was formed in London which 
has for one of its objects “‘ to test the power 
of soft music to induce calmness of mind, 
alleviation of pain, and sleep.” It also under- 
takes to provide a large number of specially 
trained musicians who shal! hold themselves 
in readiness.to answer the summons of a 
physician. 

‘he results already obtained are most 
| gratifying. The violin, well played, had a 
wonderfully soothing effect, and all soft 
music produced that tranquillity of spirit 
which is such a power for , reducing 
feverishness and pain and brin ing the for- 
getfulness and refreshment of sleep to tired 
eyes and brains. It is hoped that the new 
remedy may prove of practical and lasting 
benefit, so that 


“Not 


ppy nor mandra, 
Nor all the 


gora 
rowsy syrups of the world” 


shall be more potent than music’s magic 
spells. 

Music is, and always has been, such a 
power that we cannot doubt that it has re- 
serves of strength which are now to be 
brought into subjection io well-arranged 
rules and made part of the great system of 
healing. In church and state, in war, in 
love, in all the morals and experiences of life, 
it bas its own important place, and carries 
sweetness and consolation, from the mo- 
ther's lullaby to the last sad rites of the 
funeral hymn, and many a time and oft has 
borne comfort to the sick and dying. 

When it becomes the doctor's official as- 
sistant, it will not be asa stranger, but rather 
a most dear and well-known friend, acting 
as nurse, stirring the sluggish circulation 
with bright tones instead of bitter tonics, 
and for the grosser forms of medicine sub- 
= old songs and lovely soothing mel- 

es. 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 







MAKES THE TEETH 
LIKE A STRING OF PEARLS 
It also hardens and heals the 

gums, and is most 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. Price, 25¢. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


E. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS, 














CuricuRA REMEDIES 
Have earned the title Skin Specifi 


cs. 
Because for years they have met with most 
remarkable success. 


Itis no wn-out expensive experiment. 
conta tavented in CuTicuRA Soap 
more we claim. 
CUTICURA WORKS WONDERS, 
And its cures are simply marvelous. 


Bold throu, tthe world. Price, Coricuna, 
0c. ; SoaP, 25c.; Resoivent, $1. Porrer Dave 
anv Cuem. Corp., Sole P: , Boston. 

a&@ “ How to Cure Every Skin Disease,” free. 





We guarantee 
STERLING SILVER INLAID 
Spoons and Forks to the housekeep- 
They give the service of solid 
silver at less cost. 


er. 





PAT'D. DEC.9,1884, 
& MAR.2,1886. 


Places are cut out at the back o 


handle and bow! which are filled in 
with silver, then the article is plated 


entire. Stamped on the back. 
E. STERLING INLAID KK. 





f 


As your Jeweler to show you our new 


pattern. 
Send for folder,‘“The Fork ran away with 


the Spoon 
Manufactured only by 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co. Bridgeport, Conn. 


ST. LOUIS. 


NEW YORK. 
For - 
Cleaning Silver 

there are many articles, good and 


bad—mostly bad—and but one 
best, and that is 


f gc7 RO CoN 
Nearly a million housekeepers say 
it’s best; once tried, you'll so 
decide. 

Trial quantity for the asking or box 
post-paid, 


15 cts. It’s sold everywhere, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York 


CHICACO. 








Don't pay money for water ! 


A Solid Extract of Beef is more Keo- 
nomical than a liquid, because concev- 
trated, and housekeepers will fud it 
much cheaper to 

BUY 


Liebig COMIPANY’S 
Extract of Beef, 


a solid, concentrated extract, free from 
fat and gelatine or any foreign enb- 
stance, and dissolve it themeelver. 


The genuine has 
this signature on yy ~ 
the jar, in blue:— 


“(00d 
7 Bye 














pn | paper’s out so nearly, I’ve 
ly room for ‘ yours sincerely.’ ”’ 
—Moorsg. 

If this is your case, and you 
want to replenish with the best 
writing-papers made, purchase 
BOSTON LINEN, 

BOSTON BOND, 
AND BUNKER HILL. 





—- samples will be sent on receipt of four 
cents, if not obtainable through your dealer. os 
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SS VIANTOLUNNAC | Si 
SAHARTSHORN S sua 





Liberal Sampies by mail 1o cents. Agents wanted CIRCU- 
LARS FREE, Wm. M. Chase, 209 State St., Chicage. “\™ 
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